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PBEFACE 


In the following pages, it has been ray 
object to give a brief and clear account oK those 
portions of Astronomy which can be dealt ^^th,- 
with the help of elementary Mathematics' -In 
the selection of subject-matter and its treatment, 
I have been guided by my experience as a 
teacher of Astronomy, so that the book will, I 
trust, be found to meet the requirements of 
students by stimulating thought and ensuring 
scientific accuracy. 


August, 1921. 


D. N. M. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

1. The Science of Astronomy, literally ^ the Science 
which deals with the laws of stars or heavenly bodies, gen- 
erally, is the most ancient of the Sciences — with its begin- 
nings almost at the dawn of human consciousness. This 
indeed, would be a priori evident, lor from the earliest ages, 
the beauty and the grandeur of sun-rise and sun-set 
and of the panorama that the night presents, — even to the 
least observant on-looker — must have excited men’s wonder 
and a spirit of enquiry.^ The hymns of the Rigveda to 
the sun, the dawn and the sky, probably represent the 
earliest articulate attempt of the human race to recognise 
the imperative workings of law in the phenomena of the 
heavens, — as yet but dimly perceived. But while the 
supreme mystery behind these phenomena remained and 
still remains unsolved, they presented a regularity, a 
rhythm' which could not fail to be perceived and carefully 
observed even by the earliest man. Moreover, since 
Science deals with measurement. Astronomical phe- 
nomena came almost automatically within its domain* 
One was almost implicitly impelled to follow the path, 
traced on the sky, by the sun, the moon and the stars, 
from day to day, one was perforce led to note the position 
of the horizon, where the earth and the sky appeared to 

^ the Hinda Astrononioal work, Swryyo, £lutdhaitta, Oh. XH, M. 
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meet and the points in it, — by a reference to terrestrial 
objects, — where the heavenly bodies appeared and dis- 
appeared and appeared again in their sojourn, according to 
almost an immutable law, — if supremely, most impressively 
inscrutable, as it is even now, in the main. And while, the 
striking regularity of these phenomena compelled attention, 
they were so radically bound up with the ordinary 
experience of man’s daily life, that some kind of measure- 
ment became almost a necessary part of the very routine 
of existence, from the earliest ages. Thus, according to 
Baily, accurate Astronomical observations had been made 
in India, probably before three thousand B.C., a conclusion 
which, as we shall presently see is justified on independent 
evidence. It is, moreover, conceivable that the sacrificial 
rites described in the Vedas were themselves astronomic 
in their origin.^ In any case, as they were regulated 
by the position of the moon with reference to the stars, 
they must be held to presuppose accurate Astronomical 
observations, which had, thus, come to be a religious 
necessity, so that it is reasonable to argue, a priori^ that an 
extensive Astronomical knowledge obtained in India, even 
in the Vedic times. 

But, even in the most primitive nomadic stage, 
Asti*onomical measurements, especially that of time in 
terms of the solar day must have begun, — necessarily, at 
first, ID a very crude form, — ^though thousands of years 
must have elapsed before it came to be recognised that 
the year was the natural unit and thousands of years, 
longer, before even approximate data were available for 
taking it to consist of 865^ days; yet it is asserted in 
the book called Chuking (2205 B, C.) that the year was 

' AcoorcltQg ^0 one writer Indra is essentially the pei Bonification 
of the summer solstice and Fritra, that of the constellation of Hydra, 
lafirn’s conquest of Vritra.nepresenting the arrival of solstitial ridfis. 
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known to consist of 365i days in the time of Yao (2357 
B. C.), while the Indian Astronomers, according to some,^ 
seem to have arrived at that conclusion — at any rate, at 
an approximate result — even before that date. 

3. This was indeed a wonderful achievement. It was 
in the first place necessary to become assured that the same 
sun and the same moon were being observed from day 
to day and then to form an idea, as to the true shape 
of the celestial vault. At first, this would be taken to be 
a hemisphere, surrounding a flat earth, limited by the 
observer's horizon. Gradually, the kiiowledge that the 
celestial vault is a complete sphere would emerge and we 
have Chinese records nearly 5000 years old to indicate, 
not merely that they had already grasp of these facts 
but that 'they had learnt to describe the motion of the 
sun, by its change of position among the stars. It is 
conceivable, that the ancient Astronomers had learnt to 
recognise long before even this remote epoch, the distinc- 
tion, between stars (or bodies whose position relative to each 
other remained unchanged and which pursued, always, 
practically the same steady circular path in the heavens) 
and planets or wandering stars (including the sun and 
the moon), which moved among these stars. But this had 
to be preceded by the knowledge of the fact, so difficult 
to realise, that stars were shining even at midday, although 
hidden from view on account of the sun^s rays. When, 
therefore, we read that Yao gave instructions to his 
Astronomers to determine the positions of the solstices and 
equinoxes and they determined these with reference to 

^ There is considerable difference of opinion on this and similar 
points. The personal equation of the writers on a snbjeot like this, 
which intrinsically lends ifcself to specnlation vitiates mdny an fnresti. 
gation, otherwise ingenious. 

* This is clearly set forth in Buryya Siddhanta, 
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the stars which occupied those points of space, we realise 
that observational and theoretical Astronomy had reached 
a high stage of development in China, already, in 2300 
B. C. It is, therefore, by no means improbable that such 
knowledge prevailed in India in the Vedic times and 
therefore an Astronomic interpretation of the Vedic hymns 
which, as we have already noted, has been attempted 
by some authors and which postulates a knowledge of 
solstitial and equinoctial points on the part of the Vedic 
writers would not, to that extent, be altogether fanciful. 

4. Going back to Chinese records, we are told, 
further, that in 2159 B. C., the Royal Astronomers 
Hi and Ho failed to predict an eclipse and were 
accordingly executed, so that apparently, an eclipse was 
then regarded, as it is sometimes regarded even now, as 
an event of serious portent. This, indeed, is, by no 
means, strange. For if celestial phenomena, in general, 
excited wonder and a spirit of worship, an eclipse could not 
fail to be associated with a temporary cataclysm and would 
as such, be naturally regarded with a mysterious awe. And 
even as the motions of the sun and the moon produced 
obvious terrestrial phenomena — day and night and changes 
in the seasons (although it was long before their intimate 
relation was realised), so, there was nothing to indicate 
that these motions and the positions of stars as well as 
such naturally striking phenomena as the eclipses and 
the appearance of comets were not capable of exerting 
occult and even baneful influence on man. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that those who studied these pheno- 
mena were popularly credited with and gradually came to 
claim supernatural wisdom. Accordingly, Astronomy and 
Astrology came to be inextricably mixed up, in the infancy 
of the Astronomical Science. 

5, Of more soientifio interest is the evidenee that 
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the above account affords of the knowledge that . the 
Chinese appear even then to have possessed some 
rule for predicting the eclipses. This is hardly to be 
wondered at : Rigveda Sanghita gives a correct explanation 
of the phases of the moon or Sdm (for the S6m was 
evidently, the moon). According to it, Sdm is illumined by 
rays coming from the sun, during the new-moon*period. 
And, of course, an appreciation of the fact that it was the 
solar rays that light up the moon, was a great step forward, 
towards an explanation of an eclipse. [Art. 12.] 

6. Further, the Chaldeans who had apparently made 
a wonderful progress in Astronomy, long before the days 
of Greek civilisation bad discovered the saros (lit. 
repetition). This consists of 228 lunations in a period 
of about 18 years, 11 days constituting a cycle and includes 
an exact number of periods of the revolution of the moon^s 
nodes, relative to the earth ; and the Chaldeans had found 
that eclipses during one cycle are repeated during the 
following cycles, exactly in the same order and almost 
under similar circumstances. In order to understand this, 
it is necessary to remember that an eclipse takes place, 
when the sun, the earth, the moon and the node of its orbit 
are very nearly in a line. And it is easily seen that all 
the configurations that satisfy this condition — ^for an 
eclipse — will continually recur in a fixed sequence, at every 
succeeding saros, on account of the virtually unchanging 
character of the motions of the earth and the moon. 

7. But perhaps the explanation of the remarkable 
property of the saros was not known. It was most 
probably derived as a generalisation from observaition 
alone. In order to arrive at this generalisation, however, it 
was, obviously, necessary to observe and tabulate the eclipses 
for a considerable length of time and with an accuracy^ 
which presupposes a high standard of Astronomical 
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knowledge* In fact^ are told that Chaldeans had 
prepared star charts and begun to use the Signs of the 
Zodiac for determining the course of the sun, the moon and 
the planets and appear to have used these star charts for 
navigation, so that the discovery of the saros was really 
only one — :hough perhaps the highest — of their achieve- 
ments, in Scientific generalisation. 

8. It is difficult to say, who were the first to use 
the Sign*^ of the Zodiac. The Hindu Astronomers used 
two systems of reckoning; the lunar mansions or iithu 
and the signs or the rashis^ the first being obviously the 
earlier of the two. For,^ while the moon’s motion among 
the stars is a matter of direct observation, the solar 
motion, in its relation to the stars could only be observed 
by an indirect method, on account of the fact that his light 
shuts out of view, all stars in his neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, the moon’s motion is much more irregular than 
that of the sun, while further, it is by the sun’s motion, 
mainly, that our daily lives are ordered. The observation 
of the sun’s motion, therefore, came gradually to be 
recognised as a matter of practical as well as of scientific 
importance and the method of signs or rashis ultimately 
superseded the method of the tithis. We may thus be 
sure, a priori^ that the lunar system gradually led up to 
the solar. As to the lunar system of the Hindus, its 
high antiquity is testified to by the fact that the primitive 
series opened with Krittika (the Pleiades) as the sign of the 
vernal equinox. But this arrangement would be correct 
only about 2300 B. C. and nowhere else would be 
found a well-authenticated ZodiaOal sequence of so early 

* It is noteworthy that most writers on Ancient Astronomy are not 
professed Astronomei^s. Tiiey have accordingly failed to take note of 
points which would naturally appeal to those who have to do with 
](ffadticaPA8trouom; at iBlrst hand. 
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a date/’* If this is granted, it seems to be very probable 
that the method of signs was built up in India, for the 
method of tithk which is admitted to be peculiar to India 
— (at any rate, not derived from the Greeks [Art. 9]) 
may be regarded as the parent of the method of signs, 
and we are thus able, almost, to trace a gradual evolution 
of this system. 

9. Whether this view of the genesis of the Zodiacal 
signs can be substantiated on direct evidence is a matter 
which has not been properly investigated, though 
there has been much discussion, of little importance, 
from a strictly astronomical point of view, as to who 
the real originators of the Zodiacal systems were. Biot 
regarded the Chinese sieu as indigenous and as a necessary 
consequence^ the Hindu Nakshatras and the Arab manazil 
borrowed from the Chinese. Professor Weber has, how- 
ever, proved that the Chinese sieu as well as the Arab 
tfianazil in respect of order, number, and identity of 
limiting stars correspond to a later phase of Hindu 
Astronomy, which has a distinct History of its own, 
prior to that phase. He adds that the Hindus seemingly 
founded their lunar mansions which the Arabs borrowed. 
In this, Professor Weber is supported by Colebrook. 
But Professor Weber has propounded the view that 
the Zodiacal system originated in Babylon and this view 
has been accepted (with some hesitation) by Professor 
Whitney. Such a view, however,, can no longer be 
maintained, since we have now to admit that Baby- 
lonian system is based on the sun’s motion. This being 
the case, if the view adumbrated above that a lunar system 
must be of an older date than that which is based on 
the sun’s motion is correct, and astronomical arguments 


Mncyclopc^dia Brittanica, art.. * zodiac.' 
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clearly point to its verisirailitude^ we must admit that 
the Babylonian system itself was derived by a process of 
adoption. It is conceivable, of course, that the difEerent 
systems — Indian, Chinese, Babylonian and Greek may have 
grown up side by side, although Astronomical arguments 
point to only one process of evolution. 

10. Whoever the first inventors of the Zodiacal systems 
may have been, this device of the signs and asterisms seems 
to be of remote antiquity and speaks volumes for the 
ingenuity of the early students of Astronomical Science. 
In modern times, with our fixed observatories, our instru- 
ments of precision — clocks and transit instruments, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to determine the position of 
the sun or any other celestial body, at any time. We have, 
in fact, only to note the moment of the transit of the body 
across the meridian of a place, by means of the sidereal 
clock. This gives one co-ordinate and the altitude of 
the body at its meridian passage gives the other co-ordi- 
nate ; and by means of these, it is possible to accurately 
represent the position of the body and its motion at any 
time. The ancient Astronomers had no such means at 
their disposal. They early recognised that the various 
groups of stales or constellations seemed to be bound 
together by an invisible chain and to be apparently 
fixed or practically so, to the celestial dome or vault, 
which appeared to rotate about a certain definite axis, prac- 
tically fixed in space. ' . They must have noted, in the next 
place that there is one family of constellations arranged 
along the whole of the celestial region, through which the 
sun, the moon and the planets (known to them) pursued 
their course. This family of constellations might, there- 
fore, well be used and came ultimately to be used, like 


^ Of. Siima Biddhanta, Oh. XIl, 65. 
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so many sign-posts, for the purpose of indicatiug 
and describing the positions and motions, of these 
bodies. 

11. We may state the argument in a different form : 
Modern Astronomy teaches us that the sun’s path on the 
celestial vault is a circle. If this is suitably divided into 
twelve parts, each arc will be found to be occupied by a 
group of stars, called a sign of the Zodiac-irregularly paced 
no doubt, but so, that the group may be taken roughly to 
give a distinctive character to the particular sub-division 
which it occupies. Starting with any point of time of 
reckoning, say from an equinox (that is the moment at 
which the sun is at the equator or when we have equal day 
and ni^ht, throughout the earth), each of these signs will be 
passed over, roughly, in on^ month ’ (or one-twelfth part 
of a year) and one mode of describing the sun’s motion 
would, obviously, be to name the particular sign and the 
position in that sign that the sun occupies, at any parti- 
cular epoch. In the same wa}, the lunar path in the 
celestial vault being also a circle, this path might also be 
used in the same way, as the circle of reference. This 
latter circle (as well as the former one) was used by 
the Hindus who divided its circumference into 28 
parts or, as it was done later, 27 parts, and called each 
arc a /z7/n or a lujzaz maimony to which reference has 
already been made. Now, as the sun’s path as well as the 
moon’s are contained within the same belt of the celestial 
vault, the solar as well as the lunar positions might be 
described with reference to the tifhu as well as to the 
sighs. The former would provide a more accurate, if a 
somewhat less convenient [Art. 8] description. A dhdsion 
of the circular path of the sun into 365 parts, as in Chinese 


2 


Suryya Siddhanta, Ch. 1, 13. 
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Astronomy or 360 parts, wliieh is now generally accepted 
and was used in Snryya SidfUanta (Ch. I, 20) would mean 
a daily description of nearly one of tliese divisions in one 
day. These latter, together with further sub-divisions 
which are being constantly refined would obviously make 
for increased accuracy but the advantage of the Zodiacal 
system on whici) the heavens themselves furnished the 
dial-plate, and the sun [or the moon] itself served as 
indicator of the day and tlie month, in ages which had not 
as yet perfected tlie geometrical and tlie instrumental 
methods of later times cannot be over-estimated. And 
the fact that the motions of the sun, the moon and the 
planets are all confined to a narrow belt with the ecliptic 
(or the circle defining the path of the sun), as the central 
line, enhanced the usefulness of these modes of represen- 
tation. 

12. When the motion of the sun and the moon 
became completely known and their posibitions could be 
predicted, the calculation of the eclipses was naturally the 
next stage in the evolution of accurate Astronomy. For 
observations, such as those which were the basis of the 
Zodiacal system and on which the saros was ultimately 
constructed very early led to the inference that, in the 
matter of an eclipse, the positions and motions of the 
sun and the moon (as actually observed) were the deter- 
mining factors and the problem was attacked and ultimate- 
ly solved by the ancient astronomers on the supposition 
that the observed motions were also the real motions. 
The solution obtained, however, was correct, though 
naturally not as accurate as modern methods will yield. 
For, it should be uoted that for a successful solution of 
the problem of an eclipse, it was not necessary to 
definitely grasp the fact that it was the earth that was in 
motion } the result would be the same, if the earth were 
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at rest and the sun was moving about it, as the pheno- 
menon is dependent on the motion oF the cone of shadow 
oast by the earih, relatively to the moon and this motion 
would be (he same (except as regards direction), whe- 
ther the sun is at rest and the earth, in motion or vice- 
versd.^ 

13. Observation of the sun’s motion with reference 
to the Signs of the Zodiac must have very early led to the 
discovery of the phenomena, not, probably, of course, — the 
explanation — of the precession of the equinoxes — the fact, 
namely, that at each succeeJing equinox, the sun does not 
come back to the same star, but tiiat the signs and there- 
fore all stars are observed to have a motion relative to the 
point, which the sun occupies at either equinox and that the 
direction of motion is opposite to the sun’s observed 
[annual] motion among the stars, Hipparcus (134 B.C.) 
was led to this discovery, on observing a star which was 
new to him, but the precession was apparently, accoiding 
to some, long known to Hindu Astronomers, perhaps before 
1192 B. C. aud its rate determined by them — necessarily, 
only roughly. 

H. In a history of Astronomy, however brief, the 
subject of precession deserves more than a passing 
reference, for the discovery of precession was essential to 
the progress of accurate observational Astronomy; the 
subject has, moreover, an added interest in that by taking 
account of precession, we are enabled to ascribe dates to 
recorded observations, as well as to past events which can be 
associated with the prevalent Astronomical knowledge of 
the times, at which they occurred. A few words in exp 
planation, therefore, may not be out of place here. 

^ ThoB, the Suryya Siddhanta states the geometrio aspect of the 
phenonena qute aoonxately. 
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15. The path of the sun in the celestial vault beiftg 
accurately a circle [Ait. 11], it follows that his orbit 
(jissuniinj** the sun to be in motion) must be a closed plane 
curve aii<I o})servation of stars which may be regarded as 
fixed on the celestial vault (and in space) leads to the 
conclusion that this plane is fixed (or nearly so) in space. 
The line perpendicular to this plane, through the centre 
of the celestial vault is, therefore, fixed in direction (in 
space) and precession consists in the rotation of the earth's 
axis about this line in a period Of about 2G,000 years. The 
point at which tha^^polar axis meets the celestial vault thus 
describes a small circle in space and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the stars that occupy the region marked by this 
circle become pole stars in succession. AVhile this goes on, 
the line of intersection of the eqpiator and the ecliptic 
(which passes through the sun at an equinox) points 
to different stars at different epochs; in other words, in 
consequence 6f precession, the sun occupies at an equinox, 
different signs at different epochs. The motion of the earth 
to which precession is due is in fact similar to that of 
a top, spinning with its axis inclined to the vertical, the 
axis of the t6p, ebrresponding to the earth's axis, the 
vertical, to the axis of the ecliptic and the spin, to that of 
the earth (to which the apparent diurnal motion of heavenly 
bodies is due). And it may be added that the dynamics of 
the motion of the top is the same as the dynamics of the 
earth's itiotion. 

16. It is thi.*^ precession, among other causes which led 
to a great confusion in the matter of the calendar. Defiiiing 
the year, in general terms, as the period in which the sun 
completes its cycle, it is easily seen that the cycle may be 
said to be completed, either when the sun returns to the 
same point of space — the same point of a iithi or a rashi 
or to the same solstice or same equinox, as the one from 
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which the year is reckoned. The first is called the sidereal 
year, the second, the tropical year. Or, again, the year may 
be determined by mooo^s motion^ or that of any other 
celestial body. Add to this, the difficulty in arriving at 
the length of any of these periods, botli on account of the 
difficulty of observation, as well as to the fact that none 
of tliese contain an exact number of days and that the day 
(the f^olar day) is not a constant interval oF time and our 
wonder is not that tlie problem of the calendar could not 
be completely solved till quite modern times, hut that so 
much was accomplished in this direction in India, China, 
Chaldea, Egypt and Greece in ancient times. ^ 

17. Ancient Astronomy and much of modern Astro- 
nomy is necessarily observational, dealing with Astronomi- 
cal phenomena — mainly, motions of celestial bodies — as 
they appear to the observer. It is on accurate observations 
alone that any scientific generalisation could be based but 
these were not easy, before tire days of the clock and the 
telescope. Yet, we have seen how most remarkable results 
were obtained even in distant ages. The high-water-mark, 
however, of observational Astronomy, so far as it could be 
perf( cted without the help of the telescoj e or the clock was 
reached by Tycho Brahe (born 1546 A.D.) who built a 
splendid observatory in the island of Roskild under King 
Frederick of Denmark, fitted with tlie arrnillary sphere, 

' Cf. Suryya Siddhanta, Ch. I, 35. 

* To consider the mnnner in which this and other Astronomical 
discoveries were made as well as the question of priority among 
different nations would be a task, difficult of accomplishment. It 
would, however, be an interesting and fascinating inquiry which can only 
be successfully carried out by a professed student of Astionomy. The 
difficulty of the task is enhanced by the fact that it will be necessary 
to eschew all personal bias [Art 2], to remember that science is 
neither of the East nor of the West and to rigidly adhere to it, as 
a cult. 
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sextants, mural quadrants, celestial globes, etc. Inspite of 
the inijerent imperfections of these instruments, he pre- 
pared a lemarkably accuiate catalogue of lOOO stars and 
an accurate table of refi act ions. He also proved that the 
stars and comets had no annual parallax; that is, the 
angle subtended at any — even the most brilliant — star by the 
diameter of the sun’s apparent orbit was infinitely small 
and, that, according!}', all the stars must be very far off. 
He also obtained more accurate results regarding the 
moon’s motion, than were known before his time andacon- 
siderable b(j(ly of most accurate data, regarding the motions 
of the planets, specially that of Mars. 

18. It was these accurate observations which, in the 
hands of Kepler led to a complete solution of the problem 
of the real motion of the planetary system. Primd facie^ 
it was natural to attempt an explanation of the observed 
motions of the planets, on the postulate of a stationary 
earth. But to explain — that is, to give a coherent account 
of the motions of the planets on such a postulate seemed 
to be well-nigh impossible. Among the first attempts at 
analysis were those made on the dictum of Plato (427 B.C.) 
that the circular motion was the perfect motion, and for 
2000 years, astronomers who accepted the Platonic dictum 
attempted to represent planetary motions by means of 
circular and ej)icyclic motions. A point on a circle, the 
centre of which moves on another circle, their concavities 
being turned in opposite ways describes an epicycle, the 
actual nature of the curve depending on the relative 
lengths of the radii of these circles. If the second circle 
also moves, we have an epicycle of a higher order and so 
on. A further complexity in the motion can be intro- 
duced, if the moving point does not lie on the circumference. 
The object of Mathematical astronomy from the time of 
Ptolemy was to imagine suitable combinations of circles 
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which would adequately represent the observed plane- 
tary motions but such attempts proved to be obviously 
futile, for the attempted explanations were as complex 
as the motions themselves, which they could never fully 
represent. 

19. Johan Kepler was an assistant of Tycho Brahe 
and came into the possession of the latter’s splendid results 
after his death. It was after vainly attempting to fit in 
these results, the accuracy of which was undoubted with 
a hypothesis of epicycles of increasing degree of com- 
plexity, that he gave up the postulate of the stationary 
earth and adopted the hypothesis of a moving earth — 
moving about the sun. The conception was not absolutely 
new. It would, however be difficult to say when it was first 
propounded. The Hindus knew that the motion of the 
planets could not be explained by circular motion round the 
earth. ^ Pythagoras (569-470 B.C.), who according to 
some, came to India to study Mathematics also pro- 
pounded a system, somewhat similar to that finally 
adopted by Kepler but he had offered no grounds for such 
a theory. The idea was revived by Copernicus in the 16th 
century but, as he also attempted to exjdain all motions 
as made up of circular motions, his theory failed to 
justify itself. Kepler’s work therefore stands alone, in as 
much as he not only postulated a helio-centric system 
but from a detailed analysis of the results of Tycho’s 
observations, specially on the motion of Mars showed that 
the orbits of the planets are ellipses, variously inclined to 
each other and to the ecliptic (that is, the plane of the 
earth’s orbit), with the sun at one of the focii. He went 
further, for he deduced from these observatiens his three 

' It has been noted by Bapndev Sastri that the planetary motions 
given in Suryya Biddhanta were those round the sun. Bnt this might 
have been used along with the hypothesis of a fixed earth [AH. 26]. 
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celebrated laws which embodied a remarkably complete 
and coherent scheme. 

20. These laws may be described as 

(1) The law of equable description of area ; 

(2} The law of elliptic orbits ; 

(•3) The law of perioJie times. 

Stated in the form in wln'ch they were^ivenby Kepler, 
they appeared in spite of their generality to be extremely 
artificial, like many an empirical law of modern science, 
the rationale of which is unknown. Specially is this the 
case with the third law — that the squares of the periodic 
times vary as the cubes of the major axes of the ellipses 
described by the plan(‘ts. For it seems to recall the law 
enunciated by Newton in his optics that the length of a 
Jit varies as the secant of the angle of incidence.’^ Thus, 
the very statement of these laws seemed to demand an 
inquiry into the nature of the simpler law, from which they 
are deducible. 

21. Kefder himself was alive to this point of view. 
He not merely laid down these laws as deductions from 
observed results ; he saw that everything pointed to the 
gun as the centre of the planetary system, in a (lynamical 
sense. He was, in fact, clear in his views, regarding the 
principle of universal gravitation which he saw, was oper- 
ative in this case. The principle itself, however, was 
known long before Kepler. It is conceivable that the 
germs of the principle are traceable to early thinkers, just 
as the atomic theory can certainly be traced to Lucretius ; 

^ Saoli ubtompts were necessarily mere speculations, before a 
colierence was established in the midst of the somewhat chaotic data 
that were alone available. 

There is one noted p.issage in duryya Siddhanta (Oh. II, 9) 
which may be given a dynamical interpretation. 

'' The attraction on the sun is very small by reason of the bnlkinesa 
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but, in any case, the principle is given by Varahamihir^ in 
the 6th century. He wrote : — The earth attracts that 
which is upon her.*’ It is, also, given by Brahmagupta ^ 
in the following more complete form : All heavy 

things fall down to the earth by a law of nature, 
for it is the nature of the earth to attract and to keep 
things, as it is the nature of the water to flow, that 
of the fire to burn and that of the wind to set 
in motion.” But if the principle was not new, it remained 
barren of results, though Kepler fully appreciated its 
importance. It was, thus, left to Newton to develop its 
remarkable significance, even if he did not rediscover it.* 
Starting from first principles — from the laws of motion, 
which had been previously discovered by Galileo and others, 
he showed how the laws of Kepler, regarding planetary 
motions were the consequences of the sun^s attraction, 
directed to its centre, on bodies projected with initial 
velocities of suitable magnitude. He explained how the 
somewhat complicated motions of the moon are to be 
accounted for as the resultant of the action of the sun and 
the earth and the neighbouring planets, that precession and 
nutation the periodic variation in the inclination of the 
ecliptic to the equator) is also similarly due to the action of 
the sun and the moon on the bulging portions of the earth, 
that tides are caused by the same action and that the 
figure of the earth itself is due to the mutual gravitation 
of its parts and the effect of its rotation about an axis. 

of its body but that on the moon is greater than that of the sun. on 
account of the smallness of the moon’s body.” 

This may be interpreted as the gravitational law regarding masses 
of bodies, if we read ‘ acceleration * for attraction. 

^ The story of the apple is not well-authenticated. Still it 
illustrates a truth, which is now being gradually recognised that all 
great discoveries in Science, as in everything else are, in reality, 
inspirations of genius. 

3 
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2J5. Newton applied the law to the comparison of the 
masses of the heavenly bodies and, altogethe/, his investi- 
gation completely demonstrated the principle that the sun 
is the ruler of a dynamical system, obeying one simple law, 
and later investigations have, in every case, only confirmed 
this principle. 

23. The mathematical method of Newton enabled 
Halley to deduce from recorded observations that the comet, 
he had observed in 1682 moved in an elongated ellipse, 
differing little from a parabola and he was thus able to 
predict its re-appearance. When account was taken by 
Clairaut of planetary perturbations, he was able to predict 
its perihelion passage {i.e., the nearest approach to the 
sun), on the 13th of April 1759. The comet actually 
reached perihelion on March 13th, 1759. The calculations 
of Cowell and Crommelin have supplied a still more accu- 
rate knowledge of its orbit, which its last appearance has 
abundantly confirmed. 

24. After the discovery of Uranus, it was observed to 
deviate from its calculated path, in a manner which sug- 
gested that the deviation was caused by the disturbing 
action of an unknown planet. From known perturbations, 
it was possible on the mathematical method of Newton, 
to determine the nature and position of the unknown 
planet, assumed to produce the disturbance. The problem 
was solved, simultaneously by Adams and Leverrier and 
subsequeht observation confirmed completely the deduction 
of theory, by the discovery of Neptune. This was a most 
signal triumph of Newtonian theory which now justly 
ranks as an indisputable scientific truth. 

25. An account of the application of dynamics to 
astronomy cannot be complete, without a reference to the 
remarkable method by which Foucault supplied an ocular 
demQnsti*ation of the fact that the earth rotates about 
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an axis, completing a cycle in 24 sidereal hours. It is 
difficult to say when it first dawned on astronomers that 
the steady rotation of the celestial vault with the stars 
apimrently fixed on it could be simply explained on the 
supposition of the earth’s rotation. A clear statement 
of this principle is to be found, however, in Aryyavatia^ 
He says that the stars are fixed ; it is the rotation 
of the earth that causes the daily rising and setting of the 
stars.” It must be admitted, however, that a demonstrably 
exact knowledge of this point belongs only to the last 
century, based on Foucault’s researches. He showed that 
the axis of a gyrostat which is set spinning always 
points to the star to which it is initially directed and that 
a long pendulum which continues to swing for a long time, 
appears to change its plain of oscillation at a known rate. 
These lead to the conclusion, as Foucault proved, on simple 
dynamical reasoning, that stars occupy fixed positions in 
space and that the earth rotates about an axis, round which 
thestars appear to move, while pursuing their apparent paths. 

26. In the same way, anything like a direct proof of 
Kepler’s hypothesis of the earth’s motion round the sun 
belongs also to the last century, when the discovery of 
aberration by Bradley led to a simple demonstration of its 
truth. Bradley discovered, that, when star^places were 
accurately observed, they appeared to describe small ellipses 
about their mean position, parallel to the ecliptic and to 
complete a cycle in a year. Tliis can only be due to the 
motion of the observer, that is, of the earth carrying the 
observer with it and we have a practically ocular demon- 
stration of the earth^s orbital motion. 

27. Until, however the genesis of the solar system 
has been investigated and gravitation itself explained. 
Science cannot be said to have done more than take the 
first step towards the elucidation of the mystery of 
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the laws, in obedience to which, the heavenly bodies 
pursue their appointed course. 

28. Accordingly, scientific men now-a-days are not 
content with the advance, already made. The next step 
in scientific generalisation remains to be made, viz,y 
to explain the law or principle of gravitation itself. 
The law, as we now know it, is obviously artificial ; it 
states that every body or every particle attracts every 
other body or particle according to the law ot inverse 
scpiare of the distance. There is no reason, obviously, 
a j)rion why the distance law or the index law should 
hold. It has accordingly been suggested that there must 
be some more fundamental principle underlying that law, 
and science is making a bold effort at getting at that 
fundamental principle. A simple illustration will suffice. 
It is well-knosvn that if two spheres are made to move 
along the line joining their centres with constant velocity 
in a fiuid medium, they appear to repel each other. This 
repulsion is an apparent repulsion due to the peculiar 
property of motion in a fluid medium, and it is conceiv- 
able that something of a fundamental nature connected 
with the property of the medium in which the so-called 
gravitational law operates is at the bottom of the peculi- 
arity of the law of attraction according to the inverse square 
of the distance. Again, it has been found possible to 
suggest an explanation of the energy of the mutual 
action between bodies as due to some subtle motion of the 
medium in which these bodies are placed and it is not 
unlikely that this subtle motion of the medium may also 
operate in producing the effect which we describe 
vuiomlly as being due to gravitation.' 

' It is on a conception of this kind that the theory of relativity 
has supplied a complete explanation of gravitation including a modi- 
fication of the New'touian theory required to explain many outstanding 
phenomena. 
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29. Then, there is the question of the genesis of the 
solar system. Newton has shown that the nature of the 
orbit, elliptic, hyperbolic or pai*abolic depends on the initial 
velocity of projection of the moving body. And the 
question is pertinent as to the nature of the explosion 
which generated the initial velocity — the ‘ velocity of 
projection * of the requisite amount. It is, moreover, 
worthy of note that nearly all the planets and satellites are 
coursing the same way round, as well as rotating about 
their axes in the same direction. To one line of specula- 
tion, to explain all these, we shall confine ourselves. 

30. Matter, as a nebulous mass, diffused through 
infinite space, would on account of mutual gravitation 
of its parts tend to be gathered together into a body like 
the sun, whose potential energy of shrinkage may account 
for the energy which the sun is known to lose through 
radiation. If we further suppose that the nebulous mass 
had originally a motion of rotation about an axis or, — for 
some want of symmetry — to acquire such a motion, it 
would tend to have increased angular momentum (on the 
principle of conservation of angular momentum) and as 
a result may give up rings and each ring may gather up 
into one or more i)lanets, themselves rotating about their 
own axes.' 

' This Jjypothosis seuiiis to have received some confirmation, 
since the photograph has revealed the remarkable behaviour of spiral 
nebulae in Andromeda, which almost presents to the eye the process 
indicated in the above hypothesis. Mathematical calculation has shown, 
however, that a rotating liquid or matter of high density will break 
up into binaries and triplets, while a rotating mass of gas of extreme 
tenuity will assume gradually a lenticular shape and give up, not 
rings but filaments at the two extreme points of the lense, which will 
break up into imcleii, regularly spaced out. 

The hypothesis seems, thus, capable of explaining the formation 
of binary and triple stars as well as spiral nebulae giving up star 
clusters* Whether it is capable of explaining the solar system, also, 
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;n. For the materials of each ring would continue to 
cool and contract from the gaseous to the liquid condition. 
If the contraction were uniform, the ring would break up 
into a large number of small planets. On the other hand, 
if it is not, and this will be the case generally, on account 
of some want of symmetry that we must postulate in the 
medium, some parts will condense more rapidly than 
others. The efPect of this will be to form a single mass — a 
single planet. In the same way, satellites will be formed 
from the nascent planets. 

8*2. Again, we know that the moon causes tides on the 
earth — on the oceans as well as on the solid earth. It has 
been shown that tides caused by a satellite on its planet or 
vice vend gradually cause changes in the relative motions 
of the pair and in their distance apart. From this, it has 
been concluded that the moon separated from the earth 
about 57 million years ago — assuming that this cause alone 
has been operative and that in course of time, the earth^s 
j)eriod of rotation will become a month, as it is already the 
period of rotation of the moon. 

33. But (piite apart from these speculations, the planet- 
ary system, as we know it now, presents a simplicity, 
which is indeed remarkable, in view of the complexity 
which it presented to ancient astronomers. Side by side 
with this simplification, we have to place the achievements 
of the telescope, the spectroscope and photography which 
have brought a new world within our purview. Whoever the 
actual inventor of the telescope may have been, it was Gali- 
leo who constructed the first instrument used in Astronomy. 
The telescope helps in two ways. It enables the Astrono- 
mer to observe along a mathematically defined line — the 

cannot, as yet, be stated for certain, for a gas under its mutual 
gravitation cannot be homogeneous, but the corresponding mathematical 
problem still awaits solution. 
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optic axis of the telescope/ while the magnification pro- 
duced by it has revealed the wonders of the heavens 
previously unknown and unsuspected. Thus, the physical 
features of the moon and the details of the surfaces of the 
planets, can now be examined in detail, while it has added 
considerably to the list of planets — not merely Uranus 
and Neptune, but also a large number of very small 
planets between Mars and Jupiter, called the Asteroids. 
We also owe to it the discovery of a considerable 
number of satellites of the various planets. It has 
also in some cases resolved stars {e.g, capella) into 
binaries^ But the telescope has also revealed the immen- 
sity of the heavens. We now know, that, however much 
our powers of observation are sharpened, the stains must 
ever remain to us mere points— ' so immensely distant are 
they and that the solar system is separated from other 
starry systems by distances, which can only be described 
as immense, as compared with the magnitude and the 
dimensions of the solar system, itself. 

34. There is a limit; however, to the power of the 
telescope imposed by its own mechanism as well as man’s 
power of vision. Accordingly, for further informa- 
tion on the celestial bodies, we must resort to 
less direct methods. The spectroscope has enabled 
us to obtain definite information, regarding the 
constitution of the sun and the stai's, of nebulae and of 
double and variable stars. And this, together with photo- 
graphy has led to the discovery that the so-called fixed 
stars are in reality in motion. Photography has also 
enabled the astronomer to map out the heavens and study 
its contents at leisure. 

' At the Man Mandir at Benares there is a hollow tube of small 
bore capable of being pointed in different directions which wae 
evidently used to B.% the direction of observation. 
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35. The stare and nebula* which are too faint for the 
telescope^ as well as the details of celestial bodies that 
would have remained undeeiphered through its means 
reveal their existence on the photographic plate which 
has thus become indispensable to a more thorough survey 
of the heavens than what the telescope could alone 
have attempted. 

86. Again, the evidence of the spectroscope conclusively 
proves that stars are self-luminous bodies like the sun. 
They are, in fact, so many distant suns with, therefore, it 
may be presumed, systems of their own — which it would 
be quite impossible for us to become cognisant of, with 
the means, at present at our disposal. If, therefore, each 
star with its system is separated from its neighbour by a 
void as great as ours is, we have some slight glimpse of 
the vastness of the starry heavens and of the incompetence 
of man to survey its iuHnite magnitude. 

87. Thus, our most recent discoveries have but led to 
the conclusion that we can, by the most refined means at 
our disposal, learn but extremely few of the secrets of the 
starry heavens, so that we, in the twentieth century, are, 
after all, but little removed from those, who, in the infancy 
of the human race, looked with wonder on the enchtinted — 
if sublimely mysterious — universe around them and if 
they prostrated themselves before a Supreme Being who 
to them seemed to be the solution of the mystery,* let it not 
be said that we have less imperative reason for doing the 
same, although we have been permitted to see a little — 
but very little, behind the veil. 


^ Cf. Suryya Siddhanta^ Oh. I, 1. 
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1. Def, If a semicircle (ADC) (fig. 1) is made 
to rotate about the bounding diameter, the solid generated 
is called a sphere. 


A 



From the mode of its generation, it is evident that : — 

(1) If O be the centre of the circle, the distance from O 
of every point on the surface is the same and is equal 
to OC, the radius of the circle. 

This distance is called also the railim of the sphere. 
And all lines passing through the centre and terminated 
both ways by the sphere are its dinweiers, 

(2) The semi-chords, such as ED, as well as the radius 
OC sweep out circles which are all perpendicular to the 
bounding diameter and are, therefore, |mrallel to one another. 

3. Now, it is evident that the radii of all such circles 
except that described by the radius OC are smaller than 
the radius of the sphere. These circles (having the semi- 
chord^ED, etc., for radii) are called small circles. 
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Pn cotiira, the circle having OC for its radius is called 
a GEKAT ( incr.R. And, jjenerally, any circle that can be 
drawn on the sphere whose radius is equal to the radius of 
the sfdiere, is a great circle. 

Thus, the circle ADC, and all the circles with which 
it coincides during its rotation are great circles. 

It is evident that all great circles on a sphere have for 
their common centre, the centre of the sphere. 

4. We have, thus, two sets of circles. Vi:., (1) the 
great circles of the type ADC, and (:::) the set of circles 
(paralltd to one another) perpendicular to the diameter 
about which the semi-circle ADC is rotated. 

l)ej\ The line, about which a figure is rotated is called 
the a.!' in of rotation. 

These two sets are evidently perpendicular to one 
another. Their relative positions may also be described 
by saying that the fii*st set contain the axis, while the 
second are perpendicular to it. 

5. With reference to this axis, 

the first set are called meridians or secondaries to the 
second set, while of the second set, the one (a great circle), 
passing through the centre is called the equator, and the 

rest, PARALLELS. 

(>. Def. The either extremity of the axis is called a 
pole of the equator A, fig. 1) and it is clear that all 
meridians pass through the iioles. 

7. Prom the symmetry of a spherical surface, it 
follows that any other diameter may be regarded as the 
axis and we shall get with reference to this axis, again, 
two systems of circles, viz., (1) meridians, (2) equator and 
parallels. Hence, all meridians are perpendicular to the 
corresponding equator. 

8. If a plane is drawn through the centre of a sphere, 
it will intersect the sphere along a great circle. For 
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the curve of intersection is necessarily a plane curve, every 
point of which is at the same distance from the centre. 

In other words, a central plane section of a sphere is a 
great circle. Any such great circle being regarded as the 
equator, it follows from art. 2, that all parallel plane sections 
must be (parallel) circular sections or ifs paralleh. 

This can also be proved directly. 

For, let the plane CDE (fig. 2) intersect the diameter 
OC which is perpendicular to the equator OBA at C. Then, 
CD is perpendicular to 0(^ where D is any point on the 
curve of intersection of the plane and the sphere. Let O 
be the centre of the sphere ; 

then OC2 4 .cD‘^=OD‘'^=con 8 tant. 

But OC is const. 



Fig. 2. 


Therefore, CD is constant, or the locus of D is a circle 
having its centre at C, 

9. It follows, therefore, that all plane sections of a 
sphere are circles, the central ones being great circles, and 
those that are non-central, small circles, 

10. Def, The angular distance between any two 
points on a sphere is the angle subtended at the centre of 
the sphere by the line joining these points. 

This is, evidently, also the angle subtended at the centre 
of the sphere by the arc of the great circle i^assing through 
these points. 
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For, the bectioii of the sphere by the plaue containing 
tlje radii to these points determines the great circle through 
them. 

11. Since the angle subtended by an are of a great 
circle at the centre is pro[)ortional to the are, the 
angular distance between any two points may also be 
expressed by means of the length of the arc of the great 
circle passing through these points. 

12. The poles of the equator are at an angular dis- 
tance of liO^, from every point on the equator. Hence, all 
its .secondaries pass through the poles. Per contra, the 
poles of the secondaries, all, lie on the equator. Thus, any 
two great circles at right angles to each other have this 
reciprocal relation, viz,, the pole of either is on the other. 

18. Remembering that a point on a sphere may be 
defined as the intersection of two great circles, the position 
of a point S on a sphere (centre O), may be represented as 
follows : [Fig. 8.] 



Fig. 3. 


Take two fixed great cii'eles ,(I and II), called the great 
circles of reference, at right angles to each other {e.g,, the 
equator and one of the meridian circles, [Art. 4.] 

l^ben, P, the pole of I will be on II and if AB be 
the Intersection of I and IT, the angular distance of P 
from A and B will be 90®. 
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Now, desenbo a {^reat circle through P and S. This 
will be perpendicular tx> I, a secondary to 1. [Art. l-.j 
Let it meet I at L. 

Then, the position of S will be evidently determined, if 
the arcs AL and SL or the angles (AOL and SOL) sub- 
tended by them at the centre of this sphere are known. 

For given AL, we know which of the secondaries to I 
contains S and when this is known, LS determines its 
actual position on that secondary. 

l)ej\ The figure bounded by portions of three great 
circles on a sphere is called a spherical triangle. 

Obs. Any two points on a sphere may bo joined by 
a great circle. [Art. 10.] 

14. To determine the |)Osition of a place (a point) 
on the surface of the earth (supposed spherical) : 

. Now, it is known that the earth rotates about an axis, 
the position of which can be determined with absolute 
accuracy. [Ch. Ill, art. 15.] 

Hence, although any two great circles drawn on the 
surface of the earth might have served for determining the 
position of a point on its surface, it is naturally convenient 
to take the great circle perpendicular to the axis of rota- 
tion as the circle of reference I. 1'his is called the 
terminal equator. The secondaries to the equator are 
called terrestrial meridians or, simply, meridians. 

The advantage of this is that this circle of reference 
can be determined with ease and, therefore, measurement 
with reference to it can be carried out in ptuctice by direct 
observations. 

For II, we may take any meridian that it is convenient 
to take. In other words, we may take any great circle 
passing through the poles (Ch. Ill, art. 13) and a suitably 
chosen point on the surface of the earth. This is called the 
prime meridian. 
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In English Astronomical works^ the meridian through 
Greenwich is taken as this second great circle of reference, 
or prime meridian. The French use the meridian through 
Paris, for the same purpose. 

In the Hindu Astronomical work Suryya Siddhantay the 
meridian through Ujjairiy as well as that through Lanka 
is used. 

IT}, The equator AB and a suitable meridian BPA 
being taken as the great circles of reference (fig. 3), the 
arc AL (or the angle AOL) is called the Longitude of 
the place S, east or west and LS (or the angle LOS) 
the Latitude, north or south ; that is 

the Latitude of a place is the angular distance of 
the place from the equator, measured north or south, and 
the Longitude of a place is the angular distance of 
the meridian through the place from a fixed meridian, 
(measured east or west). [Ch. Ill, art. 'Z7.'} 

16. Note , — The angular distance of a point from a 
great circle is the angle subtended at the centre of the 
sphere by the intercept of the secondary of the great 
circle through the point, between it and the great circle. 

The angular distance of one great circle from another is 
the angle between the two great circles. This is the same 
as the angle subtended at the centre of the sphere by the 
intercept, lying between them, of their common se66ndary. 

J)ef. The angles of a spherical triangle are the angles 
between the reactive great circles whicii form its 
sides. 

UXERCISE. 

1. De^ue a uphere, a great circle, a smaU circle, equator, 'a 
meridian and parallels. 

Two great circles intersect at P and Q. Prove that the straight line 
PQ passes through the centre. 

2. Define terrestrial latitude and longitude. 
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Two places on the ecjuator have longitudes of l(f and6(T respectively. 
Find the length of the equator intercepted between them. (The 
radius of the earth — 4000 miles.) 

3. Prove that all plane sections of a sphere are circles. Two planes 
passing through the centre are inclined to eaeli other at 45®. Find 
the length of the secondary to their circles of intersection with the 
sphere, intercepted between them. 

Prove that the line of intersection of these two planes is perpendi- 
cular to the secondary. 

4. A, B are two places on the surface of the earth, whose latitudes 
and longitudes are given ; show by means of a diagram, the direction 
of B as seen from A. 


P 



Let PG be the meridian through Greenwich, 

PBB' the E. meridian through B and PAA' that through A, P being 
:he north terrestrial pole and G'B'A', the terrestrial equator. 

Then G'B' represents the E. longitude of B, B'B, the N. latitude of B. 
Also G'A' is the E. longitude of A, A A', the N. latitude of A. 
Hence A, B are determined. Now, describe a great circle through A, B. 

Then, the angle PAB or the angle between the meridian PAA' 
and the g^eat circle BA is the inclination of the required direction 
to the Geographical north. [Oh. If, art. 15.] 

6. Two places on the same latitude differ in longitude by 30®. If 
the common latitude is 60®, find the distance between the two places, 
(measured along the common parallel.) 

The radius of the small circle or parallel of latitude on which the 
places lie is r sin 30®. 

Therefore, the circumference of the circle is 2irr sin 30®, 

Hence the arc of the small circle intercepted between the places 


30 

360 


3wr i!n 30^= JLr. 
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Ckkestfal Bodies 

1. Astronomy, as its name implies deals with the laws 
of stars or of heavenly bodies generally. These incdude — 
the snn, the moon, certain bright tracts of light in the 
sky, and a large (seemingly infinite) number of small 
bright objects, apparently embedded on the celestial vault. 

2. Watching the he<avens on a (dear night, we easily 
recognise that the numerous bright objects with which 
the sky is l)espangled fall into two main groups: — (I) 
Those (and these form the majority) that appear to move 
together, as if connected with each other by absolutely 
invariable bonds and (2) those (very few in number) that 
appear to have more or less irregular motions among tlie 
first group and are thus easily distinguished from them 

8. The celestial bodies of the first group are the 
stftrs (proper) ; of the celestial bodies of the second group, 
some shoot down to view from the upper regions of 
the sky and then disappear but ultimately fall on the 
earth. These are called meteors. At certain tiroes, they 
apjmr in swarms for a few hours, apparently radiating 
from one point in the sky. The most noticeable of these 
showers are those occurring in November and August. 
These evidently belong to trains of meteoric stones (coursing 
round the sun), which the earth encounters periodically. 
These stones being attracted into the eaHh’s atmosphere 
become incandescent and appear as radiant points. 

4. Of the rest, some grow bigger in size, its we watch 
them, night after night, having ultimately the appearance 
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of bright nuclei surrounded by heavy clouds and accom* 
panied by trails of light.* 

These are the comets (or hairy stars). They are rare 
visitants to the regions of the sky which are within <*ur 
purview and remain wiihin view for a comparatively short 
time, when they do appear. 

5. There remain now only a few star-like bodies which 
seem to possess highly irregular motions among the stars, 
appearing sometimes to go in one direction, sometimes in 
the opposite direction, while sometimes to stand still 
with reference to the sun altogether. 'Phese irregularities 
are due, as we shall presently see, to the fact that they are 
going round the sun, like the earth. These are the 
planets. Some of these are easily distinguishable bright 
objects on the sky. Others are visible only through a 
telescope. 

This name was given by the Greeks to these 
bodies, as well as to the sun atid the moon on account of 
their seemingly irregular motion among the stars. (The 
word “ planet literally means a wanderer.) 

6. If we are limited to naked-eye observations alone, 
there is no diffienity in recognising the snn, the moon, 
the comets ^ and the meteors among heavenly bodies and 
distinguishing them from the rest by their marked 
chiiaeteristics. Of the remainder, some (of those which 
are visible at all to the naked eye) are observed to change 
their positions relatively to the rest, when the observation 
is carried on for several days together. I'hese are the 
planets. The rest appear to move together (art. 2). No 
further differentiation is possible without instrumental 
appliances. 

» When they are actually visible to the naked eye. 

* In the case of a few, even without the help of a telescope. 

5 
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For this p\ir|>ose, vve have to have resort to the 
telescope in the first instance. With its help, we are 
enabled to distinguish between the different classes of 
iieavenly bodies, further. On looking through a telescope, 
however, --even the most powerful that has yet been invent- 
ed, — we find a star appearing still to be a mere |)oint, while 
a planet appears to be a body of finite size. Remembering 
that a telescope magnifies objects viewed through it, we 
conclude that a star is situated so far off that the best 
magnification produced leaves its angular diameter still 
inappreciable, while a planet must be a celestial object 
only moderately distant. 

8. The telescope also reveals the planets surrounded 
by a few smaller objects which, as vve shall see later, are 
observed to move round them. These are called satellites. 

Viewed through a telescope, a comet is found to reveal 
to the observer characteristics of a hairy star, long before 
it can be recognised as such by the naked eye. 

fi. When the telescope is pointed to the tracts ol' light 
somewhat irregularly interspersed between the stars, they 
are found in some cases, to be clusters of faint stars 
obviously more remote than their more brilliant neigh- 
bours. In most cases, however, they appear to be patches 
of light still. When viewed through a spectroscope, they 
yield spectra, characteristic of incandescent gases, con- 
sisting of bright lines only. We are thus led to conclude 
that they are masses of incandescent gases. They are 
called nebulsd. 

10. We shall presently see that the sun is a star, that 
the earth is a planet and the moon, a satellite of the earth. 

Astronomy, accordingly, deals with heavenly bodies 
which group themselves under the following heads : — 

1. Stars. 

S. Nebulss. 
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6. Planets and Satellites. 

1. Comets. 

5. Meteors. 

(1) and {'Z) are bodies, occupying practically fixed posi- 
tions in space. The others have motions among these. 

11. In dealing with them, we may (1) consider their 
motions, (1) try to explain these motions on Dynamical 
principles, (Jl) discuss their constitution. 

The first is the subject-matter of Spherical Astronomy, 
the second that of Dynamical Astronomy, while the third, 
that of Astrophysics. 


EXERCISE. 

1. The angular distance between two given celestial objects is ob» 
served to vary, night after night. What conclusion would you draw 
from this as to their true nature ? One of these is seen to be always at 
the same angular distance from a third celestial object. What would 
you conclude from this fact ? 

2. Seen through a telescope, two objects appear to change their 
relative positions. How would you proceed to find out what they are r 

3. A celestial object appears to change in size as seen through a 
telescope fi*oni day to day. What would you conclude ns to its nature r 



CHAPTER III 
The Cklesfial V'ault 
The Rot a lion of (he Earth. 

1. On looking at tlie sky, on a clear night, one gets 
the impression of myriads of brilliant points all lying on 
a spherical surface. In fact, for a long time, the 
starry heavens (or the universe * was regarded as 
spherical, so that “ the spherical vault of the sky ** has 
been the accepted mode of expresbion by astronomers from 
the earliest ages. We have ,ust seen, however, that tele- 
scopic observation leads to the conclusion that stars are 
infinitely more remote than the planets. It is, moreover, 
reasonable to suppose that the fainter stars are more 
remote than the more brilliant ones. The impression 
produced by the celestial vault, therefore, namely that of 
a spherical sujface, must be purely subjective — due to the 
fact that our eyes are not competent to apprise us of the 
relative distances of heavenly bodies, cn account of the 
vastness of these distances, so that we fail to distinguish 
them from one another. 

2. This explains why the vault of the sky appears 
to be spherical. If, therefore, with the observer’s eye as 
centre, a sj:)here is described, it will be similar to the 
celestial vault, as it appears to him. Such a sphere is 
called the celestial sphere of the observer. 

* C/. Aristotle’s arcrnment, The universe is spherical, because the 
sphere is among bodies, as the circle among plane figures, the most 
perfect, owing to its unique form limited by a single surface and is the 
only body which during its revolution continually occupies the same 
apace.'* The last property, it should he noted, belongs to all surfaces 
of jreTohitaoo. 
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8. If we observe the motion of heavenly bodies on 
the celestial vault, we easily recognise that they all appear 
to move in small circles, about a common axis which is 
fixed in space, and that the vast majority of these complete 
the cycle in the same time. This interval is called a side- 
real day and is nearly equal to an ordinary day of 24 hours. 
This axis, moreover, is directed to a point in the sky, 
pi-actically indistinguishable from the position of an easily 
recognisable bright star called the Polaris or Pole star. 
[Fig. 5.j 



A portion of the celestial vault in the neighbourhood of polarfs 
(flattened ont), to show the relative positions of two easily distinguishable 
groups of stars, ursa minor, to which polaris belong^ and ursa major, 
wbiob include two stars «r» B which are very nearly in a line with the pole. 
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4. If the observed diurnal motion * of these bodies 
were also their actual motion, it would be necessary to 
postulate an invisible and rij^id bond between millions of 
bodies which alone can keep them always moving together. 
On the other hand, if the motion is only apparent and is 
due to the motion of the observer, we have only to admit 
that the earth is rotating about an axis (very nearly direct- 
ed to the Pole star) completing its rotation in one sidereal 
day. The latter hypothesis, therefore, offers a simpler 
explanation of observed phenomena and, as such, should 
prove more acceptable, even if no direct proof were 
available that this is actually the ease. If this explana- 
tion is accepted, we should conclude that the observed 
motion of stars is only apparent motion. 

' It is (Ufticult to say when tho idea ot* a rotating earth 
Nvaa first suggested to astronomers Botli Plato and Aristotle, 
l>elieved in the daily rotation of the heavens from east to west. 
Among Greek astronomers, however, Herakleidas of Pontus, 
a contemporary of Aristotle, clearly ainl distinctly taught that 
it was the earth which turned on its axis from west to east in twenty* 
four hours. But evidently, this idea did not gain min h credence, for 
we find Ptolemy (2nd century A.D,), the greatest of ancient Greek 
astronomers, dosoribing as a fundamental axiom of astronomy 
the view that “ the heavens is a sphere turning round a fixed axis, as 
may be proved (according to him) by the oircidar motion of circum- 
polar stars and by the fact that other stars always rise and set at the 
same points of the horizon.” A£ the revival of learning — long after- 
wards, Ptolemaic idea was the generally accepted creed in Europe 
till the timo of Copornious (1473 A.D.) who formulated the view that 
the earth rotates in a day and night. He points out that any change 
observed may be caused either by a motion of the object observed or 
by that of the observer or of both. Hence, a turning of the earth from 
west and east would account for the rising and setting of the snn, 
the m')on and the stars. He, then, argues that it is very unreasonable 
to suppose that the immense sphere (of the celestial vault) shonld^ 
revolve in 24 hours and further that bodies describing smaller oirolee 
always move mote rapidly than these, which mom in larger ones •and 
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5. The Diurnal motion was regarded in ancient times 
jw due to the revolution of the celestial vault — the starrv 
sphere of the Surf/t/a Sidd/iania — to the loft of tlm Gods, ‘ 
—as seen by observers in the northern hemisphere, look- 
ing towards the north, and to the right of the Asuras,^' 
and this is quite sufficient to explain the diurnal motion, 
if we make the ftirther supposition that the various stars 
are rigidly attached to the starry s[)hero, regarded as a 
rigid dome.- 

6. At the present day, we are not dependent on mere 
hypothesis for a complete explanation of the diurnal 
motion of celestial bodies. For this, we are indebted to a 
remarkables series of researches of the French Physicist 
Foucault, which supply an ocular demonstration of the 
earth's rotation. 

7. It is known from Dynamics that the axis of a 
gyrostat which is spinning remains fixed in space. Now, 
it is found that if we f:et a spinning gyrostat with its axis 
pointing to a particular st ir, this axis remains continually 


thGi*efore the earth must be moving — an argument, the cogency of 
which is not apparent. Long before Oopornious, Aryjablintta 
(A.D. 476) had taught that “ The stars are fixed ; it is the rotation of 
the earth that causes the daily rising and sotting of the stars ” and 
his apoears to hav^e been the generally received doctrine in India, for 
many centuries before Copernicus, It would be of interest to enquire 
what line of argument led the Indian astronomers to this conclusion, 
for those of Copernicus were evidently very incomplete. But on this 
point, it is hardly likely that any information will be available, on 
account of the method of oral transmission of knowledge pursued in 
India in ancient times. 

* The motion of the heavens is towards the right, because this is the 
more hononrable direction — says Aristotle. 

* It is unreasonable to think (says Aristotle) that each star shonld 
travel along, with precisely the same velocity as its sphere, if both 
were detached from each other. Therefore, the stars are at rest in 
their sphere. Only the latter U in motion. 
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directed to the same star. It follows, therefore, that the 
stars occupy fixed positions in space. 

8. Another series oF experiments • of Foucaiill^s were 
those with a lons» penJulum provided with a heavy bob. 
If such a pendulum is set oscilIatin;^»*, the plane of its 
oscillation should remain fixed in space. Observations 
made by Foucault and since repeated by others have 
shown, however, that the plane o oscillation appears 
to rotate about the vertical — with reference to surrounding 
objects at a determinate rate. This, also, easily leads to 
the conclusion that the earth rotates about an axis, point- 
ing very nearly to the pole-star. 

Since the plane of the pendulum is actually 
observed to rotate about the vertical, although it is in 
reality fixed in space, the observed motion of the plane 

‘ Foaoaalt took a heavy iron ball (fiv. 6), abont a foot in diameter 
and enspondod it from tho dome in the 
Pantheon in Paris by means of a strinji 
about 200 ft. in lenjyth. By moans of 
this device, the pendulum was made to 
oontimio to swinj? for a long time. A 
oironlur rail havitny a little ridge of sand 
built upon it was placed nnder the 
ponduinm. And a pin attached to the 
ball Just scraped the sand, leaving a 
mark at each swing. 

Tho ball w.as drawn aside by a cotton 
thread and when it had come to rest 
completely, it was let go by burning the 
cord, so that the pendulum might begin Fig, 6. 

to swing in a true piano. 

Inspite of all these preoantions, it was found to swing in different 
planes at different times, according to tho 1 1 w, given in Art. 9, 

» For the only forces acting on the bob of the pendnlum lie in 
the original (vertical) plane of swing and therefore no deviation from 
it should result from the action of the forces that are alone known 
loaot. 
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must be only apparent motion — due not to the actual 
motion of the plane of swing but to the motion of the 
horizontal plane at the place of observation. 

9. Admitting, then, that the earth does rotate about 
an axis OP (fig. 7), let us enquire how the plane of swing 
of a pendulum will behave at a place Q. 

Now, if O is the centre of the earth, 0(i will be the 
direction of the vertical. [Art. 1 C.] 


P 



Again the angular velocity v about the axis OP can 
be resolved ^ into angular velocity ^ cos POQ about OQ and 
another equal to oj sin FOQ, about an axis perpendicular 
to OQ. 


Let P ( (ij: 



8) be a particle rotating about an axis AD with an 
angular volocity w, rcprescutcd by tUe length 
AD and AB, AC any two lines at right 
angles to each other, meeting (at A, Com- 
plete the parallelogram AB DC. 

Then, wc have to show that a(^AD) 
about the axis AD is oqaivaleni to 
V, (^AB) and («=;AC) about the »tx€« 
AB, AC respectively. 


From 

onlar to AD, AB, AC respectively. 
0 


P, draw PL, PM, PN, perpendi- 
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The former alone will produce an angular displace- 
ment of the horizontal plane at Q about the vertical, 
of magnitude, equal to cos POQ. 

The plane of swing of the pendulum will, therefore, 
appear to rotate relatively to the horizontal plane at the 
same rate (viz,y oj cos POQ) in the opposite direction. 

Observations made by Foucault and since repeated 
by other observers, at different places verify this result. * 
We conclude, therefore, that the earth rotates about 
an axis (fixed in direction in space) with a constant 
angular velocity. 

10. Since the earth has this motion of rotation, a 
celestial body must on account of this motion appear to 
move in the opposite direction to that of the earth to an 
observer necessarily partaking of the earth’s motion. This 
completely explains the common diurnal motion of all 
celestial bodies. It is, moreover, found that most of these 
bodies appear to complete their diurnal motion in the same 


Nuw oridontly, tbo rootantclo 1*M. AB — PL.AD + PN. AC. 

But PM.A velm ity (due to luifjular volooiiy a»), pcr}> to the plane 
ABDC and similarly for tho others, 

niuce velocity- displacement in unit tiim- 

-product of angular velocity about A ami perp. 
from A on the direction of motion. 


Observing, now, that if the rotation is Mockwise, this displacement is 
fowards the observer, we conclude that the joined effect of w,, <*>5 is the 
same as that of a>, on the same coiivontibn as to direction, throughout. 


^ Lft T bo tho period of tho earth’s rotation j then — T and tho 
period in which tho piano of swing of tho pendulum completes its 


2w 

OTOle at any place Q will be POQ = T coscc lat. (if 

tt> cos POQ 

tho pendulum can go on swinging, during the whole of that time). 
Thi§‘‘ii aotnally found to be the case. 
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period. This period must, then, be equal to the period 
of rotation of the earth. This period, as we have seen, is 
called one sidereal day. 

11. We have thus another mode of classifying celes- 
tial bodies, vtc.j bodies which complete their apparent 
motion in one sidereal day and those which do not. 

This leads to the following conclusions, r/;., that 

(1) the first set of bodies are fixed in space: These 
are the sfars^ pro))er (and nebula'), 

(2) while the other lx>dies (i.e., those whicli do not 
complete their cycle in one sidereal day) have independent 
motion in space, real or ap)>arent (r/>., planets, etc.). 
[Chap. II, 5.] 

12. It follows that we can determine this period 
(viz, one sidereal day) by ob.serving the (apparent) diurnal 
motion of stars ; for, evidently the interval between 
the successive transits of a star across the meridian of a 
place is equal to the period of the earth^s rotation about 
its axis. 

13. Now, on account of the eartl/s rotation, the top 
of a tower has a greater velocity eastwards than the bot- 
tom, as it is at a greater distance from the earth^s axis. 
If then a particle is dro])ped from the top of a tower, it 
should not fall exactly to the bottom but deviate slightly 
to the east. 

Thus, since tlie particle has initially the same velocity as 
the top of the tower, in the time that the particle moves 
to the bottom, it will undergo two displacements simul- 
taneously. It will, therefore, reach the extremity of the 
diagonal of the parallelogram, haying these displacements 
for sides. Accordingly, the particle will fall away from the 
bottom. The deviation will, however, of necessity, be very 
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.ilight, — 80 slight,* that tho effect may well be veiled 
hv that of the wind or other extraneous causes. 

14. 'rho diurnal rotation of the earth serves adequately 
to explain many natural phenomena, e./y., the direction of 
the tmde winds and monsoons. 

As the equatorial regions of the earth are hotter than 
places in high latitudes, wind would be set up continually 
blowing towards the equatorial regions, both from the 
north and south. For the air in contact with the hotter 
regions about the equator will get warmer and rise up and 
the colder air from the colder regions in the higher lati- 
tudes will tend to take its place. 

There are actually such winds but their directions are 
not north and south but north-west and south-west. 

This is easily explained, as being due to the rotation of the 
earth. For a pai*ticle of air at a point Q at a northern latitude 
has lesser easterly velocity (fig. 9) than a point in the same 
meridian on the equator. When, therefore, such a part- 
icle reaches tlie equator, its easterly deviation is less than 
that of Q; it will, therefore, reach a point to the west of 
Q at Q' (say) (fig. 10), It will result therefore that to an 
observer at Q\ an air particle will appear to come from the 
north-west. Exactly the same thing will happen to a 
particle of air coming from the south : It will appear to 
come from the south-west. Hence the tiade winds are 
north-westerly and south-w^esterly. 

1.5. The axis of the earth.— The rotation of the 
earth is thus a matter of exact demonstration. Careful 


' Let the observation be made at a place at the equator. Then 
= 4 if h is the height of the tower — the distance fallen 

through Jn time t, under accl. g. Also deviation = h«t, where m 
is the angular velocity of the earth. 


Thus t he dev iat iou = 
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Fig. 9. 



measurements are, however, required in order to determine 
the direction of this axis with accuracy. But a rough 
approximation can be obtained with comparative ease. 

This is to follow the motion of a star with a telescope 
and, thus, determine the cone which its optic axis sweeps 
out. The axis of this cone is also the axis of rotation of 
the earth. It is, thus, found, as we have already stated 
that this axis very nearly points to the pole star. The 
ix)ints on the earth’s surface which are situated on the 
axis ave called terrestrial |K)les.' 

The direction of the telescope in the above series of 
observations may be easily represented by strings or rods 
suitably directed. If this is done (and this was evidently 
the device used by ancient astronomers), the cone swept 
out by the telescope or line of sight can be easily material- 
ised and the axis of rotation of the earth, roughly 
determined. 

Modern instrumental and observational methods obviate 
all this labour and yield, necessarily, much more accurate 
result. 


' Recent inveBtigations liave shown that these are not fixed on the 
earth but slightljr change their position. 
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16. The shape of the earth. — We have already stated 
that the earth is or is very nearly a sphere. That it is not 
flat but globular in shape, is known from various well- 
known facts, viz., 

(1) that the earth has been circumnavigated ; 

(;J) that the aj)j)earance of ships receding from or 
coming towards ports funnels appearing first and 

disappearing last) are such as can only be accounted for by 
supposing that there is always a bulging portion between 
the observer and the ship. 

That it is not merely globular but practically sj)herical 
is dediicible from the observed fact that the shadow of the 
earth, cast oti the moon at a lunar eclipse has alwaijn a 
circular outline. 

This is also j)roved from direct measurement, based on 
astronomical observations. 

Obs. The horizontal plane at any place is evidently 
the tangent plane to the surface of the earth at the place. 

Hence, if we assume the earth to be spherical, the 
vertical direction at any place will be that of the diameter 
of the earth passing through it. 

17. This being premised, we are in a position to find 
the shape of the earth. 

For this, take two stations in the same meridian. This 
can easily be done, for two places are in the same meridian, 
if it is apparent noon at both places at the same time 
(Ch. XIII). 

Now, observe at these two places (say A, B) the 
inclinations (fig. 11) of the direction of any, the same star 
to the vertical at these places, when the star (S) is on the 
meridian. 

As S is very far off, AS and BS being in the same 
plane are parallel to each other. 
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Then, the difference between these two observed inclina- 
tions is evidently equal to the angle ACB where C is the centre 
of the earth. This quantit}" can, therefore, be observed. 

It is also possible to obtain by measurement, the distance 
AB, ;.<?., the distance between the two places A, B measured 
along the meridian through A, B. 

And it is found from actual (geodetic) measurements, 
that the circular measure of the angle ACB varies as the 
distance AB along the meridian AB (very nearly), wherever 
the two stations are taken. This shows that the curvature* 
of every meridian is, very nearly, the same at every place. 
Hence, we conclude thatthe earth is,aproximately,a sphere. 

18. The earth is an oblate spheroid. 

Jllaborate and very careful measurements have shown, 
that a meridian is an ellipse of small eccentricity, with its 
minor axis coinciding with the axis of rotation of the earth 
and that all meridians are practically equal. The shape of 
the earth is, thus, an oblate spheroid, [hhg-* 1;J.] 



Major Axis = d9C3‘»3 miles. 

Minor Axis = 3919*8 „ nearly. 

10. It is also known that a spherical body which is 
a viscous or a seniNfluid mass, if made to rotate about a 
diameter will assume the shaj)e of an oblate spheroid, with 
the axis of rotation as the minor axis of its elliptic section. 

* Carvatwe is' obtained by dividing tho circular measure of the 
angle between consecutive normals at tho extremities of an elementary 
arc, by -the length of that arc. 

** Enormously exaggerated, of course. 
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The observed sha})e of tlic eartli Is, therefore, consist^^nt 
with the hypothesis (which has been verified on indej)endent 
evidence) that the eartli was originally a semi-fluid mass. 

iO. If wo take account of the eccentricity of a meri- 
dian of the earth, the vertical line at any place will be the 
direction of the normal to the meridian through the place. 
It is slightly inclined to the central radius to the place. 

This inclination is called the angle of the vertical 

ZCPN, where C is the centre, 
PN being the normal or the 
vertical line at P (fig. 13) ]. 

Obs. For most purposes, we 
shall regard the earth to be a 
sphere. 

21, We have seen that to the observer, the celestial 
vault appears spherical in shape and that, therefore, if 
with the observer’s eye, as centre, we describe a sphere, 
it will he similar to the celestial vault. Such a sphere 
is called the celestial sphere of the observer. 

It is easily seen (fig. 14) that if lines drawn from the 
centre O of this sphere 
to the stars I, 2, 3, 
meet the sphere at 
|>oiots ^j, # 2 , if 3 , then 
the directions of <ho 
stars will be given by 
Os I, Os.j, O.Vy, and 
the reitdive angular 
positions of the siai's 
will be the same as 
those of the points , 

When the positions of all stars are thus marked on the 
celestial sphere, the whole of the cel^ial vault, as it 
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appears to us at any fime^ will have been completely 
mapped out. 

Again, as all celestial distances, on account of their 
enormous magnitude appear to ns to be equal (Ch. II, 2), 
any changes in the linear distances of celestial bodies from 
the observer are inappreciable also. Hence, the motions of 
celestial bodies, which we are cognisant of, ordinarily, are 
really changes in their angular positions only. Accordingly, 
these motions also can be adequately represented on the 
celestial sphere, as changes in the positions of 5^, s^, 

etc., alone.' 

22. From what we have already stated, it will be 
evident that in the case of the vast majority of celestial 
bodies (i.e. stars and nebulce), we have to be content 
mainly with a study of these angular changes only. Even 
in the Cise of the remaining few, the changes in their 
distances cannot be directly observed but have to be 
deduced by very careful observations and calculations. 
Accordingly, these changes will not concern us at present. 

23. Now on a map of a portion of the earth^s surface, 
it is necessary to fix the positions of certain cardinal lines 
and points before we can mark the positions of places 
on it. In the same way, in order that the celestial sphere 
may serve as a map of the celestial vault, at any time, 
we must begin by fixing the positions of certain cardinal 
points and lines on it. 

24. Let ABP (fig. 15) represent the earth, C/J, the 
axis, the north pole, AB, the equatorial diameter, //OB, 
a meridian through a given place, O. 

Then, OP, parallel to Cp will be the direction of the axis 
of the earth, as seen by the observer at O. In other words, 
if a star marked the direction of Cp, that star, as seen 
by the observer at O would be in the direction OP, on 
account of the enormous distance of the star. 


7 
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Also, if C is the centre of the earth, then CO will be 
the direction of the vertical (on the assumption that the 
earth is a sphere). 


P 



S5. If now, a sphere is described with O as centre, 
this will be the celestial sphere of the place O. 

The point at which CO, produced intersects Uie sphere 
will be the position of the zenith (Z) on the celestial 
sphere. 

Or, the point vertically overliead on the celestial 
vault is called the zenith and the }X)int on the celestial 
sphere which marks this point is the Zenith point (Z). 

Celestial polo. — Def, The point at which the line OP 
drawn parallel to the earth’s axis meets tlie celestial sphere 
is called the celestial pole (P). 

It thus marks the direction of tlie terrestrial pole. 

It is called the North polo, if the observer is in the 
Northern hemisphere. 
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Horizontal plane. — Ri ineniherin^ that the horizontal 
plane at O touches the earth at (), it is ea-}^ to describe 
it, for it is perpendicular to the line OZ. 

Celestial horizon. — The intersection of this plane with 
the celestial sphere is necessarily a ^reat circle. It is 
called the celestial horizon (NWS). 

26. A^ain, the ^re;it circle in which the terrestrial 
meridian y/OB intersects the celestial sphere contains Z 
and P and the lino NO^, the tangent to the meridian at O. 

Celestial meridian. — This great circle NPZS is called 
the celestial meridian. Tt is a vertical circle, since all great 
circles (on the celestial sphere) containing OZ are vertical. 

27. The North nul South point . — If P is directed to 
the North pole of the earth, the points N and S, or the 
points of intersection of the celestial horizon and the celestial 
meridian are the North and South j)oints (the former 
being directed towards tiie north pole). 

To find these, we have, first, to determine the direction 
of OP (that is, that of the polar axis of the earth). 
When this has been determined, let a telescope or rod be 
pointed along OP and then sweep out the vertical plane 
through it, till the telescope or rod is horizontal ; in this 
position it will point along NS. 

The East and West points. — The points of the celestial 
horizon at the angular distance of 90^^ from N and S are 
the East and West points. 

These are the cardinal |K)ints. 

28. Celestial equator. — The plane through O [)arallel 
to the terrestrial equator or perpendicular to OP intersects 
the celestial sphere along a great circle (tiWR) called the 
celestial equator. 

Since the angle BCO (fig. 15) is the latitude of O, the 
angle NOP is equal to the latitude and the angle ZOP is 
equal to the co-latitude, (or the complement of latitude). 
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It can be easily shown * that the points of intersection 
of the Celestial horizon and celthtial equator are, each, 00^ 
from N and S. These points \V and E are, therefore, the 
West and East |K>ints, on the ubual convention.* [Ei^. 16]. 

21). We are, now, in a position to describe the celestial 
sphere of a place, whose latitude is known. Take a 
sphere, with its centre at O. Draw the radius OZ in 
the direction of the vertical or to represent the vertical line, 
and describe the great circle, perpendicular to it to repre- 
sent the celestial horizon. 

Describe also a great circle through Z (fig. 16) per- 
pendicular to the cele.stial horizon 
to represent the celestial meri- 
dian. Draw OP in the plane 
of this meridian, such tfiat the 
angle ZOP is equal to the co- 
latitude of the place. Then, P 
will be the celestial pole and 
the groat circle perpendicular to 
OP, will be the celestial equator. 

The intersections of the celestial meridian and the celes- 
tial horizon are the North and South points and the 
intersections of the horizon and tlie equator are the East 
and West points. 

80. When these cardinal points and lines have 
been marked on the celestial sphere, the position and the 
motions of celestial bodies can be represented on it with 
comparative ease. 



‘ Since P is the poU) of QWR and Z that of NWP, W is the pole of 
NPZ or \V is at an angular distance of 00^ from N or S. 

• If wo imagine an observer to stand at 0 and look towards E, his 
loft hand will j>oiut towards the North. 
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Thus, the (apparent) diurnal motion can be represented 
by means of small circles, parallel to the Oipiator 
(with arrow heads to indicate motions from East to 
West). 

^51. When this has been done, we can classify celestial 
bodies into various groups, according to (heir paths on 
the celestial sphere. 

(i) Bodies which move in fixed small circles with con- 
stant speed. These must be bodies fixed in sj>acc relatively 
to the earth, viz., stars (and nebulae). * 

(it) Bodies which move in small circles, the j>ositions 
of which vary continuously. 

32. In order to explain the motion of the second 
group, consider a point, moving along any path whatever 
on the celestial vault Superpose on this motion, the 
diurnal motion of the celestial vault itself (which, as we 
know, is due to the motion of the earth, and therefore also 
of the observer, being opposite to this motion). The effect 
will be to give the point a motion in a spiral. The suc- 
cessive threads of this spiral will, however, be nearly circular, 
if the displacement of the point along its own path on the 
celestial vault, in one day, is inconsiderable and is, on 
that account, neglected. Thus, we conclude that the 
bodies belonging to the second group have motion on 
the spherical vault, in addition to the apparent diurnal 
motion, i.c., a motion among the stars. The mode of 
representing this motion will be considered later. 

33. It should be remembered, in this connection, that 
this motion (on the celestial vault) among the stars, itself 
may be real or apparent, 

* Tho TiebulaD being extended patches of light need hardly he 
considered in this connection. 
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.'H. Retuminj; to the first grou|) of art. 31, weobseive 
that tlu'se chii be classified into vaiions snb-^roups, 
viz , — 

(a) Bodies that never set [as seen from the jdace of 
ol^servation (fi^. 17)]. Tliese 

are stars whose diurnal paths 
lie entirely above the horizon. 
(4) 'fhose that never rise, 
their diurnal paths lyin^ entire- 
ly below the horizon (fi". 18). 
These two groups are called 
circumpolar stars. 

(c) Those that both rise 
and set : Rise at points such 
as li, attain their maximum heights above the horizon, 
at their meridian passage 1^1) and then set (at T). 
[Fig. 18.] 

Def. Such a star is said 
to culminate, when it is at 
the meridian. 

35. We, next, proceed to 
consider the mode of rcpre.sent- 
ing the position of a heavenly 
body on the celestial sphere. 

Referring to the general mode 
of representing a point on a 
sphere, we observe tliat we need only specify the two 
great circles to which the position must be referred. We 
have, accordingly, different modes of representation and 
corresponding systems of co-ordinates, by means of which 
the position may be defined. 

D(if\ Co-ordinates are (piantities, by means of which, 
the position of a point may be defined. 
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36. Let the great circles of reference l>e (1) the 
celedial horizon (I) and (‘2) celestial meridian (II) [Fig. 19]. 


If we describe the great circle ZSL (Ch. I, 13), then the 



position of a }x:>int S is defined 
by SL or the angle SOL, called 
the altitude and NOL* called 
the azimuth. 

Groat circles per- 
j)endicular to the horizon are 
called viiKTicAi. ( Irclks. The 
vertical circle through a celes- 
tial body is called the VKKTIcai- 
of that body (e.//., ZSL). 


Defs. Tlie ai/iitiidk of a star is its angular luM'ght 
above the horiz<»n or the angular distance of the star from 
the horizon (measured along the vertical of the star). 
Its complement is called the zenith distance. 


The azimuth of a star is 
its angular distance from the 
North point measured along the 
horizon, in the direction of 
the appirent diurnal motion 
of celestial bodies. 

37. Next, let the great circles 
of reference be ( 1 ) the celestial 
equator (I) and the celestial 
meridian (II) (fig. 20). 


Z 



Fip. 20 


If we describe the gnat circle PSL to intersect I at 


rt. angle.o, the position of the star S is defined by SL or 
the angle SOL called the declination and the angle ACL 
or AL called the hour angle. 


The letter S on t he great circle 1 should be N, 
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Defn, The great circle perpendicular to the celestial 
equator through any star is called the declination circle 
ot* the star {e.g. PSL, fig. 20). 

The declination of a star is the angular height 
of the star above the celestial equator, i,e.^ its angular dis- 
tance from the celestial equator (measured along the 
declination circle of the star). 

The hour angle of a star is its angular distance 
from the celestial meridian (measured along the celestial 
equator) towards the west ]u)int and expressed in hours, 
minutes, etc., caleulated at the rate of I to the hour. 

t*^8. Ohs. 1'he zenith distance or the altitude of a star 
evidently depends on the place of observation, as it is 
measured from the horizon of the place, as well as on the 
time of observation, since it constantly changes, on account of 
the diurnal motion. In the same way, azimuth also de]>endvS 
on the place of observation, as it is measured with reference 
to the celestial meridian of the place as well as on the 
time, for it follows the diurnal motion of celestial 
bodies. 

On the other hand, declination does not depend on the 
[)laco of observation, as it is measured from the celestial 
equator, the direction of which is independent of the position 
of the observ^er. It is also independent of the diurnal motion 
and, therefore, also of the tiwe of ob^eriuiiony in the case of 
bodies which are fixed in space and have, as such, only 
apparent diurnal motion. 

But the hour an^le depends on the place of observation, 
since it is measiued from ihe meridian of the place and, of 
course, necessarily, also on the time of observation. 

If, therefore, instead of this meridian, we take the 
declination circle through a fixed star or though a fixed ^ 

' Fixed in the sense of being independent of the obficrver^s position 
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|}oint iu space, as the second circle of reference, the anj^ular 
distance of a star from this latter circle will be indepen- 
dent of both the jwsition of the 
observer and of diurnal motion. 
The fixed i)oint chosen is the 
point of space which the sun 
occupies when he is on the 
eipiator. It is called the tirstf 
point of aries. (Or, 7) [Fig. 'l\]. 

We liave accordingly, the 
third system of co-ordinates in 
which tin; planes of reference 
arc (^) the celestial equator, (it) the declination circle 
through the first point of aries. 

The co-ordinates in this case are JS, the declination and 
7, the Bight Ascension (written, for brevity, K. A.). 

3d. /Jd/s. The right ascension of a star is the arc of 
the equator intercepted between the declination circle of the 
star and the first point of aries, expressed in hours, minutes 
and seconds, 15^ of this arc being equivalent to one hour 
aiul^ measured in the op}mUe direction to that of the 
ai)parent diurnal motion of celestial bodies, /. r., in 
the opposite direction to that, in which hour angle is 
measured. 

10. Now, on account of the diurnal motion of the earth, 
the celestial vault appeal’s to revolve about OP, with stars 
fixed on it. Hence, the R.As. of all stars must be 
constant. They change slightly, however, as the stars are 
not absolutely fixed in space. 

Since the apparcnt diurnal motion of stars is entirely 
due to the rotation of the earth about its axis, the period 
of this rotation is e(ptal to the interval between the 
successive passages of a star across the meridian of a place. 

8 


z 
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This period is called a sidereal day. Since 7 describes 
uniformly a whole circumference in one sidereal day, the 
sidereal interval (art. *‘59) that elapses since tlie meri- 
dian j)assa<^e of a star is t‘(pial to the hour ansj^le of 7. If, 
now, time is reckoned from the moment that 7 is on the 
meridian, and is called sidereil time, then the sidereal time 
at any moment is e([ual to the hjmir angle of 7. 

41. If a star is at ilie meridian at anytime, then the 
It. A. of the star is etjual to the sidereal time of its meridian 
passage. For, evidently, the hour angle of 7=11. A. of 
the star, whicli is on the meridian at the moment. 

This, as we shall see, enables ns to determine the 11. A. 
of a star. [('h. 1 V, 1 3. ) 

I’Z, Referring to the classilication of celestial bodies 
that we had in art. 1 1, we observe that we may also 
classify them as follows. 

(]) Rodies whose R.A. and declination are constant : 
These are the Mixed ’ stars. 

(2) Bodies whose R.A. and declination are continuous- 
ly varying. 

4;3. Celestial globe. — An astronomical or celestial 
globe is a chart of the entire celestial vault or a re}>rodue- 
tion of a celestial sphere, on which tlie relative angular 
positions of celestial bodies are represented 

The globe is provided with an axis of rotation, made 
of brass which, passing tlirough its centre, is ti.xed to a 
vertical circle of brass, surrounding it. This brass circle, 
in its turn, is capable of rotation in a groove cut in a horizon- 
tal circle of wood, also surrounding the globe and fixed to 
the stand on which it rests. When the globe is so placed, 
that it represents the celestial sphere of a given place, 
the operation is called, recUfy 'nh] the ijlohe. For this, the 
brass axis is made to point in the direction of the polar 
axis of the place of observation (roughly, in the direction 
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of the pole star). This ensures that the biass circle shall be 
roughly in the plane of the meridian and the points where 
it passes through the liori/.ontal circle are the North and 
South points. 

When the globe is thus placed, the upper })ortion of the 
globe is a chart of the celestial vault, as seen by an observer 
supposed to be at its centre. And the entire glob(‘, represents 
the celestial sphere of the place of observation. If, now, 
the globe is rotated, we have a fair representation of the 
heavens, as seen by such an observer. 


EXKItCISE. 

1. Doscribo the appearances prosenttMl !)y tlie sky, when you 
stand on a broad Hat plane, on a clear nij^ld. Rncfly explain these. 

2. Explain or justify the expression, ctdestiul vault. 

3. Define “ tho axis of the earth.” Yon are provided with n Jarjjo 
number of strinj^s fixed to a point on the earth’s surface, explain how 
with the help of these yon will, 

(1) deterininc the axis of the earth, 

(2) describe the celestial sphere, 

(3) determine the cardinal points, 

(4) trace the diurnal path of a star, 

(.5) measure the duration of a sidereal hour [with the Iielp of 
(say, a wind glass), in addition] 

4. Discuss Foucault’s experimental method for proving the earth’s 
rotation. 

An observation is ina<le with Foueanli’s pendulum, at a place in 
latitude 4.V. Find the angle that would be mined through by the plane 
of oscillation in 20 sidereal hours. ll«>w long will it take to complete 
a revolution ' 

5. Calculate the deviation of a particle dropped from the top of a 
tower (SCK) ft. high), at the equator (f/ = 32), 

6. Find the deviation of a particle drojjpetl from the top of a tower 
of given height, at a given latilnde. When is the deviation zero ? 

7. Assuming the earth to be a sphere, find the distance travelled over 
by an'tibserver from a place A to a place B, in the same meridian, if 
the zenith distance of a star changes by 10'^, during the transit. 
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8. How aro the cardinal points on the horizontal piano determined ? 
Show that at all places, the celestial CHpiator passes through the £ast 
and West points. 

9. The declination of a star is zero. Provo that it always rises at 
the east point. 

Show, bj a diagram, the difference in the time of rising of two 
stars, whoso declinations arc given. 

10. The U.A. of a star is 30". Uepresent on a diagram, the position 
of the star at sidereal time 4 hours, if its deelination is 0(V. the latitn<le 
of the plaee of observation being 1;V. 

11. Explain h}’ drawing a snitahle spherical triangle, how the 
declination of n stat can he determined, if the zenith distance atid hour 
angle are 30“ and 1 h. respectively. 

Point out the difference that w'ill arise in the n.atnre of the problem, 
if the R.A. of the star is given ns well as the sidereal time at the 
moment of observation. 

12. If a star transits across the meridian to-day at a certain hour, 
when will it do so, a year hence ? 

13. What is the hour angle of the zenith > 

An equatorial star is just rising at O^OM)*. What is Its right 
ascension, hour angle, zenith distance ? Which of these quantities will 
change with time ? Illustrate your meaning by means of a diagram, 
the place of observation being in latitude 70 . 



CHAPTER IV 

AsTIK)NOMI(’ Vf. IxSTIir.MKXTS 

1. We hav(‘ seen that in oihUm* to tleline the (anofniar) 
position of a celestial }) 0 <ly, it is only necessary to di'line 
the direction 08, in which the star 1 is seen (li^. I t) and 
that this direction is completely determined hy two 
angular co-ordinates. 

'Z, For roiij^h observations, if we look at the star 
through a tube of small bore and, then, rotate the tube 
about a horizontal axis (perpendicular to it) till it is horizon- 
tal, the angle it describes will measure the aliitiulv of the 
star. While it remains horizontal, let it be rotated further 
about the vertical, till it points to the North; then the 
required angle of rotation gives the azinntih of the star. 
Such a tube was used at the Moumandir at Benares. 

3. For accurate observations, however, we have to 
ensure (1) that the .star is seen along a mathematically 
defined line and (*!) that there are suitable mechanical 
contrivances by which the various rotations may be 
accurately effected, abou: proper axes and (3) that suit- 
able means are provided for reading accurately the angles 
of rotation. 

4. Now, when we look at a star thrmigh a telescope, 
we see it along a mathematically defined direction namely, 
the optic axis of the telescope. With a telescope, therefore, 
capable of rotation about suitable axes and provided with 
fixed graduated circles, perpendicular to these axes, we 
can determine the various co-ordinates, described in 
Chapter III. 
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5. Thus : — 

(1) A Telescope capable of rotation about 

(1) the X'ertieal and 

(2) about different horizontal axes, 

1 . • f Azimuth and 

determines x i 

t Altitude. 

Such a tidoseope is ealled an altazimuth : 

IjCt tlie telescope be pointed to a star. Then, if we 
rotate the* telescope* in tlie vertical plane in which the star 
is, till it is horizontal, we i»;et tlie altitude. If, now, we 
further rotate the telescope till it jioints towards the North, 
we oet the azimuth, the direction of rotation beinp; 
opposite to the diurnal motion of celestial bodies. 

(2) A telescope cajiablc of rotation about the polar axis 
and about ax(*s in ttie equatorial plane, similarly, determines 

Declination and 
I lour an^n^le. 

Snell an instrument is ealled an equatorial. [Fi^. 22.] 

7. In practice, these anodes 
are read olf on graduated circles, 
whose planes are perpendicular 
to the axes of rotation. Thus, 
in the ca^' of the Altazimuth, 
when th(‘ telesco|)e points to the 
star, its inclination to the 
horizon is read otT on a vrrfiml 
graduated cirele, carried with 
the teleseo[)e, while the inclina- 
tion of the vertical of the star 
(Ch. Ill, -it)), to the meridian 
is read off on a fixed horizontal 
circle. 

8. The mode of observation with the equatorial is 
similar. The telescope is pointed to the star and the 
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graduated circle which is carried with the instrument* is 
read off. Since the zero of graduation corresponds to the 
celestial equator (which is a plane perpendicular to the jolar 
axis), the reading at once gives the declination. 

At the same time, the inclination of the plane contain- 
ing the 0}>tic axis of the telescope, and the polar axis, to 
the meridian plane is read olT on a lixeil graduated circle, 
perpendicular to the [xilir axis. This gives the hour 
angle (lead in the direction of diurnal motion of cidestial 
bodies from the north point). 

1). It is clear, that in order to use a telescope as an 
ecpiatorial, it has to Ik* set, so that tJie lived axis of rota- 
tion may point along the polar axis. This, as we have 
seen can be done, rottfjhltf by obs<‘rving the pole star. 
Having set the axis in the direction of the pole star, we 
have to move it slightly, so that it may be in the meridian 
plane. For this, observe a circumpolar star and move the 
axis till the north polar distances of the star, at the upper 
and lower culmination are c(pial. 

This will ensure that the axis docs really point along 
the polar axis. 

In practical working, the true direction can only be 
obtained by successive adjustments. 

10. The larger instruments are provided with a clock- 
work arrangement, by means of which the tele.scope is made 
to rotate about the polar axis and describes a cone, with an 
angular velocity, ecpial to that of tiio earth. Thus, if the 
telescope is pointed to a star, it continues to he in the 
field of view, as long as it is above the horizon. In some 
instruments, there is a photogra[)hic attachment, by means 
of which photographs of stars may be taken. 

11. Ill both these eases, the instruments have two modes 
of motion. If the telescope is heavy and it is necessary 

^ With its plauo parallel to the optic axis of the telescope. 
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that it bhould bo so, if it is to have considerable inagnifv- 
ing power, it is liable to get out of adjustment, on account 
of these various motions. In the case of the etiuatorial, 
moreover, since it has to be kept in an inclined |X)sition, 
this liability is all the greater. It results, accordingly, 
that observations with the aid of these instruments cannot 
give very accurate results. Xor is this necessary : The 
tpiautities that define the position of a star, indej)endently 

of time and place of obser- 
vation being (Ch. Ill, 38) 
its R. A., and declination, it 
is necessary to determine 
these and these alone with 
extreme aecumey. And 
from what we have just 
said, it will readily appear 
that the instrument which 
will determine these should 
Pjg .j 3 ^ have as few degrees of 

freedom as possible. 

12. The instrument which determines these rjuantities 
with the greatest possible accuracy is called the transit ins- 
trument or, more properly, a transit circle. [Tig. 23.] 

The transit instrument m* a leleacope capable of rotation 
about u /ton:onlaL axis coincultng with the hast and If'est 
line. It thus sweeps out the celestial meridian. When it is 
provided with a graduated circle (art. 4) for the determina- 
tion of declination, it is called a transit circle. 

13. If the instrument is in ideal adjustment, when a 
star is seen through it, it must tlieii be crossing tlie 
meridian. If, at the same time, wo note the sidereal time, 
we at once get the R.A. of the star, for the R.A. of a star 
is the sidereal time of its meridine i)assage. [Ch. Ill, 41] 
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or, 

14 *. As to declination, wo haw already seon that, it 
can be determinfHl by means of the equatorial, hut in 
view of the intrinsic defect of the instrument, the observed 
declination will not be sufficiently accurate. The deter- 
mination of declination with the help of the transit instru- 
ment does not labour under this objection. 

Let o- be a star crossing the meridian and the figure 
24 represent the celestial sphere of the observer. Also, let 
P, Z, A represent tlie same points as in figure 20 
(Ch. Ill, 37 ), NS being the north-south line. 

Then, since AS = PZ = colatitude, 

Ao- = the declination of the star (north), 

80- = meridian altitude, 
we get easily Aa’ = S<r--AS. 

= Meridian altitude — colatitude. ‘ 

Z 



Fig. 24. 


15 . For the determination of declination, a transit 
instrument is provide<l with a graduated circle, fixed in 
the meridian plane, with its axis coincident with the axis 
of rotation of the instrument. 

‘ For this, the zenith point should be accurately known. In order 
to determine the zenith point and the meridian altitude at the same 
time, the star may be observed directly, one night and its image after 
reflection at a trough of mercury, the following night ITalf the difference 
of the two readings gives the altitude tnd half the sum + 90"" gives 
the zenith point. 

9 
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For acoorate detormination of R. A. and declination, 
it isnceefisary that the transit instrument with its graduated 
circle should be in ideal ad justment* and time, accurately 
known (/. the sidereal clock give correct time). 

If this is not the case (and this can never be the case 
with absolute aoeui-acy), tin* observed (juantities will be 
affected with errors, which we now proceed to consider, in 
detail, in view of the importance, in Astronomy, of an 
accurate deterniination of R.A. and declination of celestial 
bodies. 

l(). In order that the transit instrument should be 
in ideal adjustment for the determination of li. A., it 
should satisfy the following conditions : 

(1) The axis of rotation of the telescope should be 

horizontal ; 

(2) it should point due East and West, 

{•]) the optic axis of the telescope should be 
accurately perpendicular to the axis of rotation. 

17. When (1 ) and (2) are satisfied, a line |>erpendi- 
eular to the axis of rotation sweeps out the meridian. 
When, therefore, {l^) is also satisfied, the optic axis, f. 
the line of sight through the teleseoi>e sweeps out the 
meridian plane. It is, therefore, only when all these condi- 
tions are satisfied that we can be certain, that a celestial 
body, when seen through the transit instrument (or the 
tmnsit Circle) is accurately on the meridian. 

18. If (1) is not secured, but both the other condi- 
tions are satisfied, the telescope will sweep out a plane 
intersecting the celestial meridian along the North and 
South line. 

19. The apparent meridian in this ease will be NZ'S 
(fig. 25), /. f., a great circle slightly inclined (at ZZNZ') 
to the true meridian. Accordingly, the apparent meridian 
passage of the star wdll occur, when the star is on NZ'S at 
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a say, whereas the true meridian passa«;c oeeurs when the 
star is at a (oar' being the diurnal circle ol the star). 



The ditfereueo in the hour angle eorres])on(ling to the 
two positions, o- and o-' measures the interval in sidereal 
units (Ch. Ill, 40) between the apj)arent and real meridian 
transits o£ the star and this is the error in the observed 
time of transit (positive or negative). The angle between 
the true and ar)parent meridian is called the erjor of (cvei, 
[Art. t>l.] 

20. The adjustment of the level is made by means 
of a spirit level and levelling screws. It may, however, 
be that the adjustment cannot be completely secured by 
this means. It is necessary, in this case, to allow lor 
outstanding error called rrudnal error. 

21. This can be detected by observing the upper and 
lower transits, across the meridian, of a circumj)olar star. 
This interval ought to be equal to 12 sidereal hours. If 
the observed interval is less than this, the instrument 
must be in error and observation will give the actual error 
in time. For, from the figure 2o, it is possible to 
calculate the relation between the level error and the error 
in the observed time of upper or lower culmination, 
(by means of the spherical triangle <t VZ), Hence, when 
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the former is known from observation (art. 86), the latter 
can be determined. 


2*2. If (2) is not satisfied, the telescope will sweep 
out a vertical plane (N'Z), intersecting the celestial 
meridian along the vertical (CZ). [Fig. 26.] 

The apparent meridian will then be inclined to the 
real meridian at the angle NCN'. This is called Devia- 
I Uni ernn'.^^ 


A star will appear to transit 
across the meridian at (r' , whereas 
the real transit occurs when it 
is at (r. 

28. Accordingly, the interval 
(rlV' is the error in the observed 
lime of transit, due to devidfio/f 
rrror. 



As before, it is ]>os8ible to calculate the relation 
between the error in the time of transit and the angle 
between the apparent and the real meridian (by 
means of the spherical triangle ^/FZ) and thus, knowing 
from observation,^ the instrumental error of deviation, 
the resulting error in time can be calculated. 

2 l . If I he error (8) alone 
subsists, the apparent meridian 
will be a small circle, parallel 
to the actual meridian. 

For let OD be the optic axis 
of the telescope and OC the 
mean line of the instrument, i.e., 
the line perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation. [Fig. 27.] 

' the* discuBHton of the method is beyond om scope. 
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Then, in any position of the instrument, CO, OD, may 
be regarded as two linos rigidly conneoted together. 
Moreover, if O is the centre of the celestial sphere of the 
observer, having for its radius OD, D will be the position 
of a star, on the celestial sphere, when on the apparent 
meridian. [Fij?* 

As the telescope is rotated, therefore, D will describe 
a small circle, if OC describes the meridian on the supposi- 
tion of the correct adjustment of the telescope as regards 
(l)and (2). 

25. If we represent the effect of tliis error on the 
celestial sphere, we tind that 
the apparent meridian will in 
this case be the small circle 
N'Z'S', while the real meridian 
is NZS. [Fig. 28.] 

Thus, a star will a])pear to 
culminate at (t\ while it really 
does so at (r and the error 
in the time of transit due 
to this defect in the instrument is the sidereal time 
corresponding to the path (rtr'. The inclination of the optic 
axis to the line 0(' (lig. 27) drawn perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation is called the error of coll imai ion and, as 
before, it is easy to calculate the resulting error in the 
time of transit of the given star, when the error of 
collimation is known. 

26. Now, when a telescope is tijfned towards the 
sky, it is found that a certain finite region, though some- 
what limited in extent conies within view ; this region is 
called the field of view of the telescope. And it is clear 
that a star will be visible through a telescope, as it enters 
the fieid of view. 
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27. Aj^ain, the* rays from asomeo of liglO, say a star 
on passing through the object -j^lass of a telescope are 
brou^iO to a focus, at a point wliicii is called the iinaj^e 
of the star. This iina^o, moreover, lies in a plane called 
the focal plane of the object <^lass. And it is clear that 
when the imai^e of tlie star coincides with the jx>int of 
intersection of this plane with the line OC 27), 
it is accurately in the meridian (assuming that the errors 
have all been eliminated). 


2S. In order to lix this j>osition, the teleseoj)e carries 
a reticle of live or seven vertical 
wires and (usually) two horizontal 
wires (11^. 29), .so placed as to coincide 
will» the focal plane of the object ^lass, 
while tlie point of the middle vertical 
wire, I vin;:; mid way l)et ween t he horizontal 
wires coincides (when the instrument is 
in ideal adjustment) with the imap^e of 
the star at i(f> vieridiati pns^nge. 



29, As the ohi^erver follows the motion of the star, 
after it enters tlie field of view, he notes the moments at 
which it passes across the various vertical wires and the 
mean of those times, taken aecordinj^ to a law, which can 
be determined (matliematieally) i^ives the time of its 
meridian passage, with an accuracy, which could not 
have been attained, if there were only a »in<rle 
vortical wire. 


;U). Dof\ The line joining the optical centre of the 
object glass with the eentre of the reticle (or the point of 
the middle vertical wire, lying midway between the two 
horizontal wires) is called the line of coHimafion. 

;jl. In order to detect the collimation error, the 
telescope lias to be pointed to a distant object, so situated 
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that it can he brought into coincidence with the C(‘ntre 
of the reticle and then taken off the stand and reversed 
(without disturbinji^ the stand). Then, the collimation 
error is nil, if the object still remains in coincidence with 
th3 centre. But if there is an apparent displacement, tlien 
the reticle has to be moved through half this displacement 
in the proper direction, in order to lectifv the error. The 
transit is provided with adjusting screws for this purpose. 

‘32. In order that tlie above method should l)e appli- 
cable, the telescope should he capable of beinu: rcversr'd. 
Provision is made in many instruments for this purpose: 
The axis of the telescope turns on aceuratr'ls round, 
strictly similar |)ivots at its extremities, in Y-bearini>:s, set 
on two fixed pillars and is so placed, that the whole 
instrument may be bodily lemoved and replaced. 

.‘3.’3. Inst<‘ad ol a distant object, a coJU junior may lie 
Used. Tin’s is a hori/outai telescope to the north or south 
of the transit, in the focus of tlie object ujiass of which a 
cross is placed, so that the cross can lx* viewed tbroui(b tin* 
transit telescope. 

iVs the rays from the cross is.sue parallel, after lefraetion 
throusfh the object "lass (*f tin* collimator, the cioss serves 
the purpose of a distant object for all ojitical j)urpo.ses. 

34. Instead of one collimator, two similar collimators 
may be u.sed, so placed, north and south of the transit, 
that the image of the cross of one of these coincides with 
the cross of the other. (In order to permit the light fiorn 
one of the collimators to pass to the other, a cylindrical 
hole is left in the body of the transit, the axis of which 
coincides with the common axis of the collimators, when 
the transit is in the vertical position). When this is the 
ca<5e, the centres of the two crosses occupy diametrically 
op[X)site points, north and south. 
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.’55. When two sneli (‘olliniaioiH are used, it is un- 
necessary to take tlie transit off its }>earin<js. Ail that is 
necessary is to first look at the first cross, and then the 
other, and move the reticle so that tlie middle wire bisecte 
the two images. The middle wire of the transit is then in 
the meridian plane. 

36. A similar (optical) method may be employed for 
detecting the error of level : 

For this, the telescope is pointed to a trough of 
mercury at the base of the instrument. If there is no 
error of level, the imago of the middle vertical wire 
should, after reflection at the trough of mercury, coincide 
with the wire itself. If there is, this will not be 
the case. Tire displacement observed will be ecpial to 
twice the error. 

37. In the working of the transit instrument, the 
cross wir(‘s are illuminated by light issuing from a lamp 
(suitably placed) which [lasses througli an opening 
in one (or both) of the jiivots and is then reflected on to 
the reticle by a mirror placed inside the body of tlie 
transit, inclined at 1-5' to the axis. The illuminated reticle 
is then focussed by mean.s of fbe eye-piece. Thus the 
object is focussed by means of the sliding tube which 
carries the reticle and the eye- piece, without disturbing 
their relative positions. Accordingly, the observer is able 
to note the position of the image in relation to the reticle, 
during the progress of the object across the field of view. 

It should be noted finally, that, the vertical wires 
should be tested for verticality, before an observation is 
begun. For this, while an object is in focus, the telescojie 
is moved up and down .slightly ; and if the other adjust- 
ments have ali*eady been secured, such a movement will 
not produce any apparent displacement of the object, 
sideways. If there is such a displacement, the wires have 
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to be moved into accurately vertical positions by means 
of screws provided for tlie purpose. 

38. Error and rate oe the clock. — In determininj]^ 

the R.A. of a star or the sidereal time of its meridian 
passage, we must be able not only to assure ourselves as to 
the exact instant at which the star is in the meridian but 
also to tell correctly, what this time is. In other words, for 
a correct determination of the R.A. of a star, it is necessary 
that the clock time should be correct. But as no clock 
can be relied upon to give correct time always, it is 
necessary to know the enor of the clock at any 
observation. For this, it is necessary to know the R.A. 
of a star, called a utaDiJanl star of the 

clock. We shall see (Ch. VIII, 1) how this is done, 
Assuming, however, that such a standard star is available, 
we have only to note the time of its meridian passage. This 
ought to be equal to the I'norvn R.A. of the star. If this is 
not the case, the clock is in error and the known difference 
is the error of the clock. 

39. If the clock time is noted at the next observation, 
and the corresponding error, then, if the clock is gaining or 
losing time, there will be a difference between the two 
errors and the average rate of the clock is known, for it is 
equal to this difference, divided by the interval between the 
two observations. 

40. Assuming, now, that the rate is constant, we can 
find the error of the clock at any other time. But for 
accuracy, the error should be determined, as frequently as 
possible. 

41. If the transit instrumeut is free from the errors 
enumerated above, it will sweep out the meridian plane and 
if, moreover, the clock is keeping correct time, the R.A. of 
a star can be determined with accuracy, provided we are 
able to note the exact instant, at which the image of the 

10 
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star coincides with the middle wire. Any inaccuracy or 
uncertainty in this respect is almost wholly got lid of, by 
making observations with respect to the several wires. 

42. For determination of declination, the reading 
circle should also be in ideal adjustment, in addition to 
the telescope. For this, the axis of the reading circle 
should acctirately pass through its centre (the plain of 
the circle being vertical and ])arallel to the meridian), 
and, moreover, the graduation should be correct. 

43. If the axis of the circle does not pas.s accurately 
through the centre, there will be an error, called the error 
of crnferivffy which can be eliminated by taking two 
readings at opposite ends of the telescope. 



V\g. 31 . 

Let O (tig. 31) be the centre of tlie circle (with 
reference to which, the graduations are usually made). 

Let OCA be the direction of the telesco|)e at the initial 
position and B'CB, after rotation. Then, the amount 
of rotation is given by the angle ACB, while the apparent 
i*otation, as given hj/ ihe graduation is Z AOB, if the 
reading is taken at B alone. 

But if, BB' being the position of the telescope, readings 
are taken at both B and B', r/r., the angles AOB and A'OB' 
(where AA' is a diameter) are read, then the mean of the 
two readings will give the required rotation. 

For ZAOB+zOBC=ZBCA. 

Also ZA'OB'.ZOB'C=ZA'CB'=ZBCA. 

Therefore Z AOB'-f Z A'OB' = 2Z BCA. 
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44. In practice, there are six reading microscopes, 
symmetrically distributed round the circumference and 
keeping fixed positions. The mean of the resulls 
obtained with tlio three pairs of microscopes gives 
a result which eliminates not only the error of centering 
completely but also the error of readings of the microscopes, 
to a gieat extent, as well as the error of graduation — 
partially at any rate, if it is only slight. 

45. A Sextant is a portable instrument for observing 
the angular distance between two bodies. 

It consists of two mirrors, one of which is fixed and is 
called horizon glass, U (half of which is alone silvered, the 
other half being plain) and the other (moveable on an 
arm, called the index glass or index mirror) 1. [Fig. 38.] 

When H and I are parallel, a ray of liglit, after rellec- 
tion at both mirrors will be received by the eye, in a 
direction parallel to its original direction. If now I is 
made to rotate through an angle the inclination of the 
final direction of a ray to the original direction’ will be 2^. 

Hence, if an object O is seen by means of a ray which has 
suffered reflection at both miirors and if another object 
O' is seen at the same time directlly through H, the 
angle between 0,0' is e<|ual to twice the angle between 
the two mirrors. 

4fi. The mirrors are carried in a brass framework 
in the form of a sector of a circle, the arc of which 
is 60° and is graduated. One of the fixed arms carries 
the fixed mirror and the other, a small telescope (T). 
There is also a movable arm which carries the index 
glass. It should be furtlier noted that the plane of the 
framework is perpendicular to the mirrors. 

is cju»y to see that (fig, a3) = the ariguhir diataiicc between 
the objects O, = where angle between il and I, t-c., the angle 
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47. The instrument is principally used for measuring 
the altitude of the sun. For this purpose, the direction 
O'H is taken horizontal. At sea, this is easily secured by 
directing the telescope to a point on the visible horizon, 
directly below the sun. In this case, a correction has to 
be a])plied for the dipJ On land, a shallow trough of 

by which 1 is turned (11, being lixed), and IIB is normal to mirror 
11 and in to I, while O'll is parallel to IB and to the optic axis 
of the telescope. 



* If O ib tlie obserNer, OT the tangent to the earth, bupposed to be a 
Bphcie, then the iucliiiutioii of OT to the hori^son is called the dip (tig. 34) 



Fig. 34. 
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mercury represents the horizon (unaffected by dip), fairly 
accurately and the angle measured by the instrument is the 
angle between the sun and its image, reiicctcd by the trough 
of mercury. The angle measured is, thus, twice the altitude. 

48. It should be noted finally, that besides the 
instrumental errors, observations of celestial bodies are 
subject to other errors, due to the observer’s i)ositiou and 
motion, r/r., parallax, refraction, aberiation, precession 
and nutation. In addition to these, observations arc subject 
also to errors arising from defective power of observa- 
tion and judgment of the obsoiver himself. This is called 
personal error or personal equation. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Describe an altazimuth. Explain how by means of a spirit 
level or otherwise, you could determine the zenith point. 

A star is viewed directly through an altazimuth and again in the 
same vertical plane (say the meridian jdanc) .after reflection at a 
trough of mercury. If iho readings are 57^ 13' 15" and 08*^ 20' 
45", fliid the zenith point and the declination of the star. 

2. The zenith distances of a circumpolar star ni its upper aud 
lo^^cr culminations arc found to br 12^ 7' 15" and 37 10' 25" respec- 
tively. Find the latitude of the place aud the declination of the star. 

What in.'itrument would }ou iibC. in umkiiig these deternii- 
nations and why ? 

3. Find the dccliiintiou of a star whose meridian zenith distance 
in a place whose latitude is OU 22' i« 7t>' 10' 10". 

•I. The meridian passage of tuo stars diflfers hy 10* 15" (siJt rial). 
If the R A. of one of them is 2* lO"*, tiiid the R.A. of the other. 

0. The zenith distances of a star, at ujipcr and lower culniiiiu- 
tioiis are found to he *10' 10' N. and 2' 15' 8. Find the latitude of 
the place and the declination of the star. 

0. IVo stars culminate at the same time and the angular distance 
between them is K/. If the declination of one of them is twice that 
of the other, find these declinations. 

7. Describe the transit instrument and explain how it is corrected 
for the various errors to which its readings arc subject. 



CIIAFTKR V 
Tiik Srx 

1. ()i* all the eelci'tiiil bcdiett^ with which we have to 

(leal, the siui preFcuts feahires, which easily distinguish it 
from the rest. Yet it is remarliable, though by no means 
strange, (hat only in comparatively recent times, have 
we deciphered the motion attributed to the sun, as due to 
the observer’s own motion. 

1. In order to liaee the path of the sun, on the 
celestial vault, let us imagine ourselves as standing 
at the centre of a brood tlat plate, from wdiich 
the entire horizon could be seen. If we do so, we should 
see the sun rise sfrici/j/ at the East point on the 
‘21st of March and set, sirlctfj^ at the West point on that 
day. If, however, we watched the sunrise and sunset the 
next day, or, more conveniently, a few’ days later, w’e should 
find the sunrise taking place at a point to the north of the 
East point and sunset at a point to the north of the West 
point — so that the line joining each of these two points 
W’Oiild be nearly parallel to the East and West line. 
The line joining the points of sunrise and sunset moreover 
would move further and further north, till 21st June. 
After tha<, the line would go back towards the East and 
West line, till, on 23rd ISei>tcmber, the sunrise would again 
take place at the East point and the sunset, at the West 
point. Thence, the line would move away to the South, till 
December 2ist, after which it would move back to the 
East and West line agaiu.* 

‘ Ak a result of tho above series of observations (which must have 
been continued by ancient observers for hundreds of years), it follows 
that ths sUii does not ruse in the East always but only on two days in 
the year. (It should be noted that the dates vary slightly.) 
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3. If we represent this on the celestial sphere of an 
observer in the northern latitiules, of which Z is the zenith, 
P, the north j)ole, NS, the horizon, and NAVSE the 
celestial equator, then the jKsitions of sunset on the 
21st of March and 23rd of Septeniher will he indicated 
by W and those of sunrise at these epochs, by E. 
Similarly, on the 21st of June and 21 st of December, the 
j)ositions of sunset w'ill lie representefl by S, and S 3 and 
those of sunrise by So,Sj, whore the anoular distances 
of the parallels thronoh Sj and are 23 [Fi^. 35.] 

2 


S 


VU:. 35 . 

4. If the path (/f the sun on the celestial vault is 
observed, the most important con- 
clusion to which we are led is that 
the path de^c^ibed through a \ ear 
is a limited spii*al (fi^. 36) or if w e 
neglect the tortuosity of the path 
during one day, a series of parallel 
circles, perpendicular to a certain 
line, fixed in direction in space 
which, as we now know, is the 
axis of rotation of the earth. 


Z 
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If, on the other hand, the path of a star is observed, 
it is found to be unchanged from day to day, bein" a 
lixed circle, in a plane perpendicular to the same axis. 

We conclude, aceordiiif^ly, that the motion of the sun, 
aHohservcil^ is a diurnal motion, common to all celestial 
bodies and an annual motion which belonj^s to it alone, — a 
motion relative to the stars, or mofion awouf/ the fit an. 

5. In order to determine this motion, it is necessar}' 
(1) to determine the path relative to the stars, (2) the rate 
at which the path is described and (i^) the time in whieh 
the entire path is jmssed over. 

C. In order to find the path observation, all that 
is necessary is to determine the position of the sun relative 
to that of a star at its meridian passage. But this direct 
method was not available in ancient times, on account of 
the fact that solar light necessarily shuts out of view all 
neighbouring stars. It was, accoidingly, necessary to resort 
to indirect methods. One of these would fce to observe, first, 
the motion of the moon, directly. When this has been 
done, it should be possible to trace the path of the sun, 
since the relative positions of the sun and the moon are 
known, especially at a solar and a lunar eclipse. Ic seems 
likely that a method of this kind was adopted by ancient 
astronomers, who discovered that the path of the sun passes 
through twelve groups of stars, distributed with some regu- 
larity, over an entire belt of the sky. These groups of stars 
are the so-Called signs' of the Zodiac, the discovery of T»hich 


* The following: nro iho iianics of the signs of the Zodiac (probablv, 
from n living creature). 


Aries 

Tnnriis, 

(iemini 

Cancer, 

Leo, 

Virgo, 


Libra, 

Scorpio, 

Sagittarias, 

Cnpricomus, 

Aquarius, 

Pisces. 


The syinbols used by the ancients are for the most jiart conven- 
tionalized pictures of the objects, named. The symbol for Aquarius is the 
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was undoubtedly the inobt remarkable achievement of 
ancient astronomy. 

7. Before proceeding to discuss the methods adojded 
at the present day for determining the jmlh of the sun, 
let us consider how this device was availed of, in aiicient 
astronomy. 

8. If we start with any point of time of reckoning, say 
from an equinox (or the date on wl)ieh there is equal 
day and night throughout the earth), we find that each 
group of stars or a sign is |)8ssed over by the sun 
roughly in one-twelfth of a year : Hence, one method of 
describing the sun’s (or the moon’s) motion would be to name 
the sign and the jiosition in that sign that. the sun (or the 
moon) occupies, at any time. A division of the belt into 
865 parts as in Chinese Astronomy or into 860 parts as is 
now generally accepted and was used in Snr^f/a SKldftauta 
was meant to mark out the sun’s daily motion and evident- 
ly made for increased accuracy. But in any ease, the 
usefulness of the zodiacal system, under which the sun or the 
moon itself served to indicate the day or the month, in 
ages unprovided with accurate instruments of measure- 
ment cannot be overestimated. 

9. When the paths the stars) of (he planets 

Mercury, A'enus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn — which were 
alone knowm to ancient astronomers — w’^ere observed, they 
were found to be also confained within this same circular 
belt of the sky (art. 18) having an angular width 
of about 18*^. 

From the point of view of the solar system, therefore, 
this belt of the sky presents a unique importance, to these 


Egyptian character for water. The origin of many «'f the tjignf' 'i** 
not quite clear. 

11 
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who had nut a> yvi learnt to Ubu tl»e yeuinelrie and the 
inKlruinetilal nicihod.s uF modern tirnefc. And it is note- 
worthy that in sj)it<* of this drawback, the observations 
embodied in ancient treatises seemed to have been 
conducted will) considerable annuint of accuracy. 

10. On the modern method, I he solar light is no 
drawback to observation, as the niirnnedutr^ is the 
astronomical clock. This clock keeps sidereal time and is 
set, so that it indicates 0 h., 0 m., 0 s., when the lirst point 
of Aries is on the meridian. The angular distance of the 
first point of Aries from the meridian, when the sun is 
crossihi^ it, is, therefore, indicated by it, for this distance 
is oipial to the sidereal time of the sun’s meridian passage, 
expressed in degrees at the rate of lo^ to the hour. This 
is the light ascension of the sun or its distance from 
the lirst point of Aries, measured along the e(iualor, 
while the position of the sun in the meridian circle, as it 
transits across the meridian determines its declination or 
angular distancT fiom the eipiator. 

11. In this wuN . the sun’s position is known at each 

meridian passage and these various positions give its 
annual path imumii ihr As observation is made 

always at (be same meridian, the diurnal motion is com- 
pletely eliminated. 

12. It is evident that this method is alone suitahle for 
accmacy, although it is possible to observe stai*s even in 
day time with the help of a telescope of suitable magnifying 
|)Owcr. For with such, the diffused light of the sun maybe 
weakened sufficiently to provide a dark background for the 
image of a star, while the brightness of the star remains 
unchanged. This, it should be noted, is due to the fact that 
even when viewed through the most po>verful t€leseo|>e, 
a star remains merely a point of light. 
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13. Thus, let Ay (fi^. 37^ ho tlio e<|nator, P tho polo, 
PSA, the <lecIina1ion <*irclo of the 
sun at its inenMian passaije at any 
place and y, the lirst point of Aries 
on the celestial sphere of an 
olwerver, supj)osed to be placed at 
the centre of the earth. Then yA 
is the R.A. of the sun and SA the 
declination as measured by the 
transit circle, y beinsj the position 
of the sun when its detdination is 
zero. I Fi<»'. 3S. ] 

When the different j>ositfons of S have been thus 

p marked, through a whole year, 

it is found that they lie on a 
i^reat eirele, inclined to the 

c<pi}itor at -loV and intersectinjjj 
it at two ))oints which are named 
the first p»)int of Aiii‘s (marketl, 
y) and the lirst point of liibra 
(ii), the path bein^ completed 

in a year (ti*;. 38). This path is 
called the ecliptic. It should be 
remembered that the point S not only moves alonj^this j)ath 
but is carried round, as seen bv an observer on the earth, 
on account of the diurnal motion of the earth about the 
earth’s axis. Thus, we get a limited sjural, which represents 
the sun’s path on the celestial vault. [Ch. \', 4.] 

14. Having traced the path of the sun on the celestial 
vault, we have next to find its path in space. Here, it 
should be premised, that the (apparent) {lath of the sun on 
the vehniial rav/t^ ar thus traced out need not be its pailt In 
space. For, on account of the magnitmles involved, as we 
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have seen (Ch. II j, all celestial Ixxlies appear to be at the 
same distance. Direct observation, therefore, is not com- 
|>etent to enable ns to measure the variation in the distance 
of the tun from the observer. But since the angular diameter 
of the sun varies inversely as its distance, if we measure 
the an<^ular diameter of the sun from day to day, and 
represent its reciprocal on a suitable scale, as the radius 
vector corresponding^ to any ^iven celt^stial longitude (art. 
1C , we get the path of the sun in space. 

15. Thus, let K (fig. 80) lepresent the centre of the 
earth, S the position of the sun, at any time, and S', the 
])oint of intersection of KS, the line of sight with the 
celeijtial sphere of an observer at B: 


S 



Then, the locus of S' is the path of the sun on the 
celestial sphere or the cele.stial vault, but the locus of S is 
the path of the sun in space The two, therefore, will not 
necessarily be similar. From the observed fact, however, 
that the locus of S' (/. the jiath of the sun on the 
celestial sphere) is a circle, we conclude that the actual 
path of the sun is a plane cnrre. 

10. It is, moreover, clear that the locus of S' is the 
ecliptic. If, then Ey is the direction of the line of equi- 
noxes, the angle yES' is called the celestial longitude of 
S and can be determined. 

17. To determine the orbit (/.c , ibe locns of S), we 
proceed as follows : 
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Observe the angular diameter of the sun at its meridian 
passage.* Then determine the eorres|>ondin<j: celestial 
longitude, at the same time. 

Since the diameter of the sun must be a constant 
length, the angular diameter must vary inversely as the 
distance from the earth. Now, take a length ES, inversely 
proportional to the observed angular diameter, and dmw 
ES, inclined to Ey, at an angle, eijual to the celestial 
longitude. The locus of S represents the path of the sun 
in space, [Fig. 39. j 

18. Let yS' be the plane of the eeliptio on the plane of 
the paper and E the earth V centre. Then if S' is the 
position of the sun on the ecliptic, it i.s, as we have seen, 
the inter.seetion of the ceh stial sphere with the line joining 
the earth and tlie sun at any time.- Now, if S, ‘ 
reprc.sents its act no! |)osition at the time, the path traced 
out hy S, will be known, if we know the relation between 
ES, and tlie angle S'Ey, since Ey is a fixed direction 
ill space. 

19. Again, if a is the circular measure of llie angular 
diameter, corresponding to longitude yES', then, we l»ave, 
if K is the radius of the sun, and S, E, the actual distance 
of the sun, 

U " H , 

S,E S,E 


f.e., a. S,E=cun.st. ; 


but a. ES=rcon.st. [Art, 17] 


SE 

g-g=cOnHt. 


^ Bongbly, by means of the sextant. 

^ Since the ecliptic is the carve of intersection of the plane of the 
sun's annual orbit with the celestial sphere of the observer, snpposeU 
to be at the centre of the earth. [Art. 13.] 

^ In S^S produced, not shown in the diaj^am. 
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Ifenoc*, the loon«j of S is similar and similarly situated 
to the acttial j)ath of the sun in spaee. 

20. Assume that the path is an ellipse with E, as 
one of the focii. Then, if the anj^le yKS = ^, and the 
position of the major axis is known (art. 23), we slioiild have 

= 1-1- r eos wliere i.s tlie longitude of the major 

/* 

axie or the a[)se-line, /, the latus-rectum of the ellipse and 
SE = r, tt beiu" the eccentricity. 

21. By taking two observations, we shall get two 
e(|uations, from which / and can be determined. When 
this has been done, any other pair of observations ought 
to give the same values of I and t\ 

Since this is found to be the ease, the original asstimp- 
tion that the path is an ellipse is justified. 

In practice, the procedure to be adopted is much 
more complicated than this, owing to the fact, that our 
ohstM’vations can never !)e made with absolute accuracy. 

22. Alt liougli, theoretically, the above is the general 
method of determining / and v, in praoti<‘e, the method 
can he simplified. 

Kroiu the pi*operty of the ellipse if AA^ t tig. 40) is tlie 
major axis and V the centre, K beir^ the focus, we have if 
is the length of the semi-major axis 

EA=o I— KA'=(i(l4-e). 


where KA' is inversely proportional to the minimum 
angular diameter (/.c., on the 1st of July), and E A, to 
the maximum angular diameter (on the illst December). 
Now these (piantities are resjiectively, 31' 31*0'' and 
32' 35 0". 


We have accordingly 


l+e 

1-e 


32^ ;i5 tr 


Hence e=-^ 


nearly. 



THE SUM 


hi 


Hence. </-= - 

1 


Tliu.N, // varies inversely as the 


miniinuin (or nm.\iimnn) anj^ular seini-ilianieter. 

In order to lind the actual orbit, we must iind the 
actual dibtiinee corresponding' to (fi/j/ one observed ani»idar 
semi-diameter, since the actual path is similar to the locus 
of S. [Art. 11).] 

This is determined by the observation ol’ solar ])aralfax. 

23. It has been found that botlw^ and a undergo a 
sli<ifht variation. In order to obtain the orbit comj)letely,it in 
not only necessary to lind e and a but also the direction of 
the major axis or the apse-line, ('rhis is assumed to be 
known in art. 20.) Kor when E, the focus, is known, we 
are able to describe the path coinjdetely, only if the 
direction and magnitude of the major axis and the 
eccentricity are known.* 

21. In order to determine the direction of the apse- 
line, we proceed as follows : — 

Measure the angular diameter of the sun, when the 
sun is at some |)oint (S) of its orbit. Then, note the 


‘ To sluov Ilow to <l(?sci ilu' an known .imi tin* 

direction of major hxih. as well 
a.s the focus. 

Let E bo the focus. 1*L\» the 
direction of the major axis. 

Cutoff EA, EA' to) 

equal to a(l — e), '/() <’)• ’fhcii 

A A' will 1)B the extreniittes 
of the major axis. Kisect AA" 
at C. Then C will be the centre 
of the ellipse. Cut off CE' = CE. Then E' will l)e the other focus. 

If, now, we attach the extremitic.s of a thread of lenjifth 2a, to two 
pins at E and E' and keep the string stretched by means of a moving 
pencil, the |)encil wdll trace out an ellipse. For. lot P b<? the position 
of the pencil-head at any time, then EP + E' P — That is, the locus 
of P IS an ellipw‘, having E and E' for foeii (inaj. axis -2^/). 
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direction of ES' where S' is another point in its path, 
when ES' is ecpial to JiS, i.e.^ when the sun’s angular 
diameter is again equal to that at S. Now, since the 
apse-line bisects the angle SES', by the properly of the 
ellipse, the direction of the apse-line is determined. [Draw 
a diagram.] 

^25. It is, of course, difficult to note the exact position 
of the sun, when the radius vector drawn to it from E is 
exactly eipial to ES. This difficulty is obviated, if we 
observe two positions S/ and S./ of the sun, where ES/ 
is a little greater and E^.^', a little less than ES'. Then, 
the position of S' can be accurately determined, on 
the assumption, that during tin* displacement of the sun 
from Sj' to S./, the radiu.s vector changes uniformly. 
This assumption will be justilied, if the points are in- 
delinitely near together. 

NiJe. — Tin* (liiection of ibo i.s not fixed. It is found to 

have a proKJ’OHMixe iiiotiuii motion in tlie direction of the sun’s 

motiofO of a year 

Skaso.n.s. 

•2(>. The annual motion of the sun on the celestial sphere 
mav be descril»ed as follows : (The dates are approximate). 

On the ‘21 si March, his declination as well as R.A. are 
both zero. From 2 1st March to 21st June, his northerly 
declination increases from 0 to 28}*^ and the R.A. also 
increases from 0 to 90^'. 

From 21st June to 28rd September, the northerly 
declination decreases from 28. to 0®, while the R.A. in- 
creases from 90® to 180®. 

From 23rd Septemtier to 2l8t December, the southerly 
declination increases from 0 to 284®, while the R.A. 
increases fi*om 180® to 270®. From 2 1st December to 
2l8t March, the southerly decliuatiou decreases from 234° 
to 0® and R.A. increases from 270® to 360®. 
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Near the epochs at which the declination is maximum, 
it changes very slowly. These are called solstices (lit. the 
epochs at which the sun is standing still). 

17, It should also he noted that the sun is near(‘st to 
the earth on the .‘Ust of 
December. lie is, then, 
said to be in jteriijee (/. c., 
nearest to the earth), while 
he is furthest from the 
Earth or is in apogeoy on 
the 1st of July. The ‘NPpt i i 

path of the sun, as it ap- Ki'k- 41, 

pears to the observer may, 

therefore, be represented, as in (he annexed diagram (fig. 41), 
which shows (roughly)the relative positions of the line of' 
ecpiinoxes (art. 28), the line of solstices and the apse-line. 

28. Now since on the 21st of Marcli, the declination 
Z of the sun is zero, his diurnal 

j path will coincide with the 
equator (WA) (fig. 42), assum- 
ing (Ch. Ill, '12) that during 
that day there is no change of 
declination. Accordingly, the 
period, during which the sun is 
above the horizon will be equal 
to the period during which he 
is below the horizon on that 
day. Thu.s, there will be equal throughout 

the earth. The same will be the case on the 23rd of 
September. These are called eqinoxes. The line joining 
the positions of the sun at these epochs is the line of 
eqinoxoes. [Art. 27.] 

* Here ‘ day * means the duration of day-light. 




12 
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10. From 1st of March to 2 let- of June, the sun’scliur- 
Z nal circles recede from the 

5 e([uator towards the North pole 
( P) [fi<y . 4-3] . Hence, for northern 
latitudes, between Lat. 0° and 
the sun remains longer 
above the horizon than he is 
below it, during one solar day. 
Accordingly, during this period, 
Fig. 43. the days are longer than the 

nights, the 2*2nd [or 21st] of June being the longest day 
(fig. 4’^). (CR is the diurnal path on 2‘2nd June, where AC 
= The opposite is the case in Southern latitudes; 

that is, the days are shorter than the nights, from 2l8t of 
March to 2 1st of June. For the same reasons, from 2l8t 
June to 23rd September, also, the days are longer than 
the nights in Northern and shorter in the Southern 



latitudes, 

30. From 23rd September 
to 2l8t December, the diurnal 
circles recede from the equator 
away towards the south pole and 
accordingly, the sun remains 
longer below the horizon in 
Northern latitudes, than he 
is above it. [Fig. 44.] 



Hence, in these regions, the days are shorter than the 
nights, the 2l8t of December being the shortest day 
(C'B' being thediurnal path on that day, where AC' = 28i° 
and AW, the equator). 

31. Finally, from 21st December to 21st of March, 
the days continue to be shorter than the nights, in 
Northern latitudes, the opposite being the case in Southern 
latitudes. 
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3*2. At a place in Lat. 66^® 
latitude is equal to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, there will be one 
diurnal circle of the sun (BC, 
fig. 45) which will be entirely 
above the horizon. For such a 
place, therefore, there will beone 
day (2l8t of June) of 24 solar 
hours, and one night (21st 
December) of an equal duration. 


N, /. e., a place whose co- 



Similarly, at a place in Lat 66 S, there will be one 
day and one night, each, 24 hours long (21st December 
and 21st June). 


33. For a place, whose Lat. is between 66 and 90^, 
that is for places, within the 
arctic circle, it easily follows 
that from the moment the 
declination of the sun is equal 
to the co-latitude of the place, 
till it is again equal to this 
amount — during the whole of 
this period — the sun is entirely 
above the horizon (fig. 46), 
WS being the horizon AW, the equator and the angular 
distance of A from the north point, less than 23 Hence, 
if BC is the declination circle of the sun on the 21st 
June, BC will be entirely above the horizon. 



34. Thus, for all such places, the longest day as well 
as the longest night is more than 24 hours long, 

35. Moreover, since near a solstice, the change of 
declination is slow, a small difference of latitude 
corresponds to a considerable change in the length of the 
longest day. Thus, the longest day increases from 24 
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hours to six months, as we pass from tUTl ' of latitude to 
the pole.^ 

.‘30. It is this variation in the lenj^th of the day during 
the year that causes a variation in the seasons. 

We have seen that in Northern latitudes from 21st of 
March to 21st of June, as well as from 21st of June to 
23rd of September, the days are longer than the nights. 
Admitting that the accumulation of heat during the day 
bears some proi)ortion to the duration of day-light and 
that the loss of heat during the night, similarly to the 
duration of night, we should conclude that there will be 
continuous accumulation of heat during this period and 
that the period from 21st June to 21st September will be 
hotter than the one from 22nd March to 2 1st June, for the 
latter is piacoded by Winter, as we shall presently see, 
while the former is preceded by warm weather. Thus the 

‘ Tlu' followin'^ tal)U> givra the' at'lual reaully. 
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Length of llie longc'st 

0, 
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|)eriod from June to 23rd September is Summer and 
the previous period, Spring. 

37. A<jjain from 23rd September to 21.st December as 
well as from 21st December to 21st March (in Northern 
latitudes), the nights being longer than the days, there will 
be continuous loss of heat, so that these two periods will 
be colder than the rest of the year. Moreover, the second 
j)eriod will be colder than the tirst ; for while the second 
period is preceded by one that is already cold, the previous 
period is preceded hy hot weather. Accordingly, the period 
from 21st December to 21st March is Winter and that 
from 23rd September to 21st December is Autumn. 
Accordingly 2 1st March is called vernal etpiiiiox and 23rd 
September, autumnal ecjuinox. Exactly oi)posite is the 
case in Southern latitudes. In these regions, for the same 
causes, the period from 21st March to 2 1st June is 
Autumn, and is followed by Winter, Spring and Summer. 
There is a corresponding variation in the obIi(juity of the 
rays received from tlie sun which operates in the same way 
(art. 38), so that, this subdivision is due to astronomical 
causes only. Local causes, liowever produce considerable 
difference in the actual climatic conditions of a place. 

ZoNfcs OH Belts ol tuk E.vrth. 

38. At all places, of which tlie latitude is not greater 
than the maximum declination of the sun, he is overhead 
twice a year. This is the case when his declination is 
equal to the latitude of the place. 

To these regions also, the solar rays never come very 
obiicpiely. Now, the amount of heat received per unit of 
surface varies as the cosine of the obliquity of the rays. 
Hence, the amount of heat received by all these regions 
of the earth included between two parallels whose angular 
distance from the equator is 23 N and S comprise the 
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hottest regions of the earth and are included in the 
Torrid Zones. On the other hand, the regions of the earth 
included between Lat. 06 and 90^ are the coldest regions, 
called the Frigid Zones. For in these regions, the longest 
nights are more than 24 hours long, while during the long 
days, there is comparatively small accession of heat, on 
account of the extreme obliquity of the rays. 

89. In the regions of the earth between the Torrid 
and the Frigid zones, the extreme conditions of these 
regions do not obtain. They are called temperate zones. 

40. It will, thus, be seen that in the Frigid zones, 
there will be practically one season, namely "Winter, while 
at the equator itself, only one, > /■’., Summer, or at most 
Summer and a rainy season. 

41. The climatic condition.^ of the regions of the 
earth are also much dependent on various other causes, such 
as the distribution of land and water, Gulf streams, etc. 

CoNSTlTLTlOX or IHE Sl’X. 

42. A complete description of all that the new methods 
have revealed and the encient astronomers knew of the 
sun will lead us too far. We shall only confine ourselves 
to a brief description of the sun and the problems that he 
suggests. 

43. The disc of the sun, as wc generally see it, is the 
central and brightest portion. On account of the bright- 
ness of this central portion, the outlying [)ortions, which 
are less bright, are not visible, except at a total eclipse of 
the sun. This central portion of the sun is called the 
photosphere. Surrounding the photosphere is a rather 
narrow region of coloured gases, chiefly hydrogen. This 
is called the chromosphere and surrounding the chromo- 
sphere is the corona f the crown or halo of glory. Protrud- 
ing from the photosphere, are the so-called prominences 
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containing masses of vapour extending sometimes to 
thousands of miles. These can, as a rule, be seen at a 
total eclipse. But a method in use in several solar-physics 
observatories permits of their observation, tlaily. For this, 
the edge of the photosj)here of the sun is focussed through 
a spectroscope,* so arranged that only light of one colour is 
allowed to pass through, — that of a prominence. In this way, 
the effect of the diffused light of the sun is eliminated.® 

44. When the light of the sun is observed through a 
spectroscope, it is found to consist of seven coloured bands 
interspersed with dark lines, from which, as is well-known, 
the constitution of the atmosphere of the sun can be 
deciphered.'^ 

' When n rny of white light ip passed tlirongh a prism of glass 
(or any other transparent substance) it is not only deviated but is 
diitpcrfied, that is, separated into rays of different colours (red, orange, 
yellow’, grcc'n, blue, indigo, violet). Tl»is is called a spk/trum. In 
order to prevent overlapping of colours and consequent blurring, special 
arrangements are necessary ; 

Light is passed tlirough a narrow slit which is placed at the princi* 
pal focus of a lens, so that the rays from the ‘•onree of light, on 
emergence through the lens are parallel. They, then, pass through the 
prism and the decomposed light is viewed through a teloscopo. Such 
an apparatus is called a spkctboscope. 

• The bright lines of Hydrogen of which the prominences chiefly 
consist are separated from each other by the spectroscope into its 
different constituents but this act of separation does not weaken the 
intrinsic brightness of any of them. On the other hand the light 
from the edge of the sun produces a continuous spectrum, which 
can be spread over as long a space as one chooses. Hence, by using 
sufflicient dispersive power, the bright lines of the flames can be 
made to stand out on the comparatively dark background of the 
Solar-spectrnm. 

* The following facts discovered with the help of the spectroscope 
are of importance in interpreting the meaning of the solar spectrum : 

(1) White light (that of limelight or electric arc, for instance) 
produces a continuous spectrum, consisting of bands of all the seven 
colonrs. 
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45. When the photosf>here of the enn is examined, it 
is seen — almost daily — to be interspersed with black 
]>atche8, the so-called sun-spots. A very simple device for 
makings their existence evident is to let sunlight pass 
through the object-glass of a telescope and fall on a white 
screen. The iiuag(3 on the screen shows these dark 
patches moving across the disc. If the screen is provided 
with a chart of the sun with its axis of rotation (for, as we 
shall see presently, the sun rotates about an axis) coriectly 
directed, it is possible to note the ]>ositions and direetions 
of motion of the various sun-s|)Ots observed, with reference 
to fixed lines (the e<juaior and the axis) on the sun. 

46. Another method which is also in use at several 
observatories is to ]ihotograph the sun at suitable times, 

(2) Light from an incnmloHceut demrutnnj gas j)ro(lm*os a ppoctnim 
wliich consiat of bright lificn, oharnrtoriHiic of the gas. 

(2) When white* light is passoil through an incandrscont piemen* 
tary gas at a lower temperature, the eontinuons spoetrum is seen to ho 
iiiterspersotl with dark lines, which occMipy the snnu* relaiiu* positions, 
ns the characteri.stir bright lines winch the bpectrnm of the gas itself 
exhibits. 

Now, when solar light is passed through a spectroscope, what 
really happens is that tlie white light of the photosphere loses, on 
passing through the atmosphere of tlie sun (nhich i.s evidently 
nt a lower temperature), some of its constituents. This would indicate 
that this atmosphere contains vapours of substances which would yield 
8|)ectra of briglit lines, of which the white light of tiic sun has been 
deprived, in its passage through it. 

In this way, it has been concluded that the following substances, 
among many others are certainly to be found in the sun ; 

Hydrogen, Iron, Calcium, Manganese, Nickel, Helium. 

From the fact that stars yield spectra, similar to that of the sun, w'e 
conclude that they are self*luiniuou8 bodies like the sun. From a study 
of the dark lines they exhibit, stars may be grouped into classes, 
distinguished by the constituents of their atmospheres. 

As Nebulm give bright •line spectra, we easily conclude that they 
are masses of incandescent vaiionrs. They consist mostly of hydrogen. 
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(in India, in early morning) when the various spots — if any 
exist — and there are always some — are seen as light 
patches on a dark background j)rovided by the solar disc. 

47. Appearance of sun-spots suggests that these are 
cavities in the sun, and that, when we are looking at a s|)ot, 
we are really looking into the inner strata of the sun, which 
are conceivably at a lower temperature than the surface. 
Opinions difPer as to the true origin of these spots. Fayer 
conceives them to be the effect of solar storms. Seech i 
believes them to be dense clouds of eruption [)roducts, 
settling down into the photos])here, near to but not at the 
points where they were ejected. Whatever be their true 
nature, they have certain peculiarities which demand 
investigation ; such for instance as their occurrence mainly 
in equatorial regions ; their periodioity and their connection 
with magnetic storms on the earth. With regard to these, 
in the present state of science, we can only speculate. 
One evidence they afford is of far-reaching importance. The 
fact that sun-spots appear and disapj)ear and that the time 
during which they are in sight is on an average roughly 
equal to the time during which they are out of sight, leads 
to the conclusion that they are carried round, while the sun 
rotates about its axis. ‘ 

48. We have already indicated the source from which, 
mainly, is derived the energy of the sun which is being 

‘ The direction of this axis can also bo determined from a study 
of tho motion of these spots. It has been found that they appear to 
describe straight linos in June and Docembor, while in September and 
March, their paths are most curved — with their convexity turned 
upwards or downwards, respectively, as seen, from the earth (from the 
northern lutitudes). From this, we conclude that the solar axis of rota- 
tion is inclined towards the point, occupied by the earth in September. 
It has been further found that the motions of the sun-spots indicate 
that besides being carried round with the sun, they have also proper 
motions, depending on their position. There are other movements in 
the son also, whose nature and cause arc still under investigation. 

13 
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dissipated away in radiation. Caleidations based on this 
theory were made by Lord Kelvin but he did not take 
account of the possible nucleii of energy in the sun itself, 
such as radium. That such exist, there is now little doubt. 
But this means an unknown and practically inexhaustible 
source of energy. No sufficient data are, accordingly, 
available for estimating the past age of the sun or the 
future period of its existence, as a source of energy for the 
eartln Everything, however, points to the conclusion that 
the history of the sun and his system — for the life of the 
system is bound up with the sun — has had a beginning 
and will have an end. To quote Lord Kelvin : — “ As 
probably there was a time, when the sun existed as matter 
diffused through infinite space, (art. 80, Introduction) 
the coming together of which has stored up its heat, so 
probably there will come a time, when the sun with all 
its planets, welded into one mass will roll a cold black ball 
through infinite space.* ** ‘ 


EXERCISE. 

1. Whftt ie the time of sun-riso and sun-Hct at any place, at the 
rquinoxos H 

2. Wliy ia the bum never seen in tlie zenith in latitudes beyond 
231 ^ ? 

3. Wlmt is the meridian altitude of the sun at a place, lat, 30. N. 
at the solstices and the equinoxes ? 

4. Find the latitude of the place, at which the meridian altitude 
of the sun at the summer solstice is 75 21'. 

5. The latitude of a place is 58" 27' N. Find the meridian altitude 
of the sun at the place at mid-summer and mid-winter. 

6. Find the averapro change of R.A. and declination of the sun, 
taken throughout the year. 

* The whole course of Nature, in fact, points to a beginning and 
an end. And one l>egin8 directly to realize the inner meaning of 
the passage in the 5uryya Siddhanta t “ Then Brahtttu bearing the form 

of ootUK^iouanese thought of creation.” 
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If the change in the R.A. of the sun were uniforui, Hud what would 
be its R.A., on the Ist of April, 22nd of June, 23rd of September 
and Ist of December. 

7. Given the R.A. and the declination of the sun at a cerinin date, 
explain what geometrical construction, you would make, in order to 
determine the position of the ecliptic at that time. 

8. If the inclination of the equator to the ecli})tic were 90"', 0^, 29 ’, 
state what will be the effect on the seasons. 

9. Comment on the fact that in Northern latitudes, the sun’s 
distance from the earth on the Ist of July, i.c., about mid-summer 
is greatest and is least on the 3 Ist of December. 

10. Represent on a diagram, the poles of the equator, the ecliptic 
and the horizon (P,Q,Z) Ffence, show how the inclination of the 
ecliptic to the horizon changes, on the assumption that the horizon 
and the equator are fixed. 

How would you describe this change— as real or apparent ? 

11. How would you prove from observations that the (apparent) 
path of the sun round the earth is a plane curve ? 

Explain how the changes in the angular co-ordinates of the hud, 
as seen from the earth are represented on the celestial Hi)hero. Hence 
show how its path in space, relative to the earth is determined. 

12. The angular diameter of the sun is observed at e(|uinox(‘H and 
solstices. Would these observations bo sufficient to enable you to 
determine its path in space f Are they more tlian sufficient ? 

Assuming the path to be an ellipse, write down equations which 
will embody the results of observation and hence deduce how far these 
are necessary or redundant. 

13. Assuming the sun’s orbit round the earth to be an ellipse, 
explain how you w'onld determine the eccentricity and the major axis. 
Would these be sufficient to trace the patfi ? 

14. What effect will the known motion of the apse- line linvo on the 
seasons, in course of time ? 

Assuming that the rate is 1", per year and the present inclination 
of the apse-line to the line of equinoxes is 20'", find when the summer 
and the spring will be of equal length. 

15. Describe the constitntion of the sun and its atmosphere. How 
do you cooolude that tho sun-spots are cavities in the sun What 
evidence is there of the sun’s rotation ? 

How are the constituents of the solar prominences analysed ? 
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The Moon 

1. The next in ira])ortanco to the sun is the moon, 
our nearest neighbour. 

Even to the ordinary observer, the moon is the one 
celestial object that naturally enlists his interest and 
curiosity. Its constant changes of phase, its remarkable 
features and its rapid motion amon^ the stars have made 
the moon necessarily the most interesting astronomical 
object, both before and after the invention of the telescope. 

2. We have already seen that like the sun, the moon 
baa a motion among the stars. The groups of stars 
through which the moon passes on the celestial vault, in 
completing its cycle round the earth were carefully 
studied and named by ancient Hindu Astronomei-s, These 
are the lunar a.sterisms or mnmionjt^ which enabled the jx>si- 
tion of the moon to be indicated at any time and is of an 
older date than the solar Zodiac. As, however, the groups 
of stars, through which the lunar path lies are not spaceil 
out with anything like mathematical ju'ccision, the system 
could never, at any time, have lent itself to the purj)oses 
of an exact statement. Modern Astronomical methods 
alone could completely solve the problem of lunar motion. 

3. In order to determine the path of the moon, we 
have to resort to the same method, as in the case of the 
sun. We determine, in the first place, theR.A. and declina- 
tion of the moon’s centre at its meridian passage at any 
place and thus obtain its path on the celestial sphere 
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of the observer (Ch. V, 10). If these quantities are cor- 
rected for parallax (('h. X), the path obtained will be that 
with reference to the celestial sphere of the observer, 
supposed to be at the centre of the earth. 

4. When this is done, it is found that the path of the 
moon describes, on the celestial sphere, a «jreat circle in- 
clined to the ecliptic at 5^ O'. 

5. The path on the celestial vault, however, as seen 
by an observer on the surface of the (^arth, is, on account 
of the earth’s diurnal motion, a limited spiral (Ch. Y, 4), 
traced on a sphere. 

(). Comparing, therefore, the motion of the sun with 
that of the moon amon^ the stars, we observe that both 
the sun and the moon appear to have a motion round 
the earth. 

7. Now, it can be proved that the annual motion 
of the sun round the (»arth is only apparent motion — 
that it is the earth, that is in motion and that the sun is, in 
reality, at rest. This bein^ admitted, it necessarily follows 
that the motion of the moon cannot be also apparent 
motion. In other words, the moon must be acluafh/ 
moving round the earth. For, obviously, the earth cannot he 
moving, at the same time, about two bodies in two different 
orbits in two different planes. Thus, the truth of the 
heliocenlric view of the .«olar system (Ch. VII, 10), neces- 
sarily involves the geocentric view of the moon’s motion. 

8. We have, next, to determine the actual path des- 
cribed by the moon, the projection of which on the celes- 
tial sphere is, as we have just seen, a great circle, slightly 
inclined to the ecliptic. 

9. For this, we proceed exactly in the same way 
(Ch. V, 17), as in the case of the sun. Since the path on 
the celestial sphere has been already determined, we know the 
direction of the line of sight, f>., the line joining the moon 
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and the centre of the earth (provided we use the path on the 
celestial sphere of the observer, supposed to be at the centre 
of the earth), at any position and the correspnding angular 
diameter of the moon gives the distance on a suitable scale. 

10. This gives the nature of the path. And it is found 
to be an ellipse with the earth's centre at one of the focii, 
the eccentricity of the ellipse being (on an average) equal 
to *055 nearly. 

11. If, finally, the actual distance of the moon from 
the earth in uni/ owe position is determined, the dimensions 
of the orbit are completely known, the greatest and least 
distances being respectively 252,900 miles and 221,000 
miles, nearly. (Mean distance = 28,800.) And it is, more- 
over, found that the moon's orbital motion is subject to 
the three laws of Kepler (Ch. VII, 7). 

12. The motion of the three bodies (the sun, the moon 
and the earth) may accordingly be thus described : 

The sun is a fixed star, rotating about an axis. The 
earth, also, rotates about an axis, and describes, moreover, 
an elliptic jmth, with the sun at one of the focii. Finally, 
the moon also rotates about an axis (art. 18), while describ- 
ing an elliptic orbit with the earth at one of the focii, in a 
plane inclined to the earth’s path about the sun, at an angle 
of 5° nearly.* The directions of rotation and motion are 
related in both cases, in the same way as that of a sphere 
on a perfectly rough surface, the motion of both presenting 
to tlie sun, the same aspect. 

13. It follows therefore, that the period in which the 
moon describes its orbit about the earth, as seen by an 
observer on the earth is different from what this period 

* The orbital motion of the moon in space, with reference to the 
sun woold, therefore, be of a complicated nature and might at first sight 
appear to be as complex as that of the planets. It is actnally found 
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would have been, if the earth were at rest. The former 
period, i,e., the interval from conjunction (Ch. VII, 16) to 
conjunction is called the synodic period, while the latter is 
called the sidereal period. 

De/. Sjmodic period is the interval between two 
successive conjunctions (of the same kind). 

Sidoreal poriod is the time of passage of a body 
round the sun from one star to the same star again as seen 
from the sun as a fixe<l body. 

In other words, the synodic period is the period round 
the sun relative to the earth, while the sidereal priod is 
the absolute period round the sun. In the case of the moon, 
the former period is the interval from one new (or full) 
moon to the next, or one lunation. 

however, to be much more simple, bcinpr an oval curve, which is always, 
concave towards the sun. 





Mj M, 

Fijr. 48. — Moon’s Path with Reference to the Sun. 

Ml and Mg, Now Moon ; M,, First quarter. 

Mg, Full Moon ; Mg, Third quarter (Art. 18) ; E, E,, the orbit of the 
earth. 

Cf. The geocentric orbit of Jupiter ns given by Cnssini. 



Fig. 49. 

Geocentric orbit of Jupiter from 1706 to 1720. 
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Now, to liii'l the relation between the two periods, 
if 0 )^ = the angular velocit}' of the earth round the sun, 
= tlie angular velocity of the moon round the sun, 
then o)p — = the relative angular velocity. 

Again, if P is the sidereal period of the moon and 
K. that of the earth (E, being thus, the sidereal year), 
then, by the delinition of angular velocity, 

(ij,E = 27r = a)p P. 

Similarly, if S is the synodic [)eriod of the moon 
S(oj,, — <o^)=27r. 


This gives 


— which is the relation 
l E 


between moon’s synodic and sidereal ])eriods. When the 
synodi(^ period lias been determined by observation, the 
sidereal period can be found by calculation, with the help 
of the formula : 


Now S = 

E = :36ry25r)‘ir) 

d, h, m, s. 
/. P = 27 7 43 11 


or, approximately, P= 29*5 |"l— ~ J 


= 29-5 - 2-3 = 27*2 days. 

14. The points of intersection of the moon’s orbit with 
the ecliptic are called the moon’s nodes. Accordingly, the 
line of intersection of the plane of the lunar orbit with that 
of the ecliptic is called its line of nodes. 

This line is not fixed in space but has a retrograde 
motion along the ecliptic of about 19°, each year. It, thus, 
completes a cycle in about 18ii yeai*s. [Cf, precession.] 
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This is the sidereal period of the revolution of the 
moon^s nodes. The synodic period, that is, the j)eriod 
relative to the observer on the earth can be calculated by the 
formula, , . , 

where T is the sidereal period. 


And remembering that the motion is r^drogradr^ we ;(et 


1 

S 


18A 1 ’ 


i,e,, thii synodic period -of a year 

1 


= 365,ix|!=;H6-62 days. 

(without regard to sijE^n). 

06iS. As in the ease of the earth's path, the apse-line of 
the lunar orbit round the earth has also a progressive 
motion which is, however, much more rapid, hein^ nearly 
to® in a year. 

15. The phases of the moon. 

Like the planets (Ch. VII, 18), the moon undergoes 
changes in appearance, called its phases, which are, for 
obvious reasons, much more striking than those of the 
planets. The explanation is simple : The moon being 
an opaque body, that half of it which is turned towards 
the sun is illuminated. And, of course, the i)ortion of the 
illuminated surface, turned towards the earth measures 
its phase. And it, evidently, follows that the relative 
positions of the sun, the moon and the earth determine 
these phases. 

Let E, M (fig. 50) be the centres of the earth and 
the moon and£S, MS, lines from £ and M, directed to the 
14 
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Hun. Then, if the j)laiie of the paper re[)i'esentt9 the plane 
containing; EM and MS, At’BD is the section of the 
moon by this plane, where AB is perpendicular to MS 
and Cl), to EM. 

16. Now, the plane perpendicular to MS (and con- 
taininj? AB) separates the illuminated surface of the moon 
from the dark jwrtion, while the plane perpendicular to CD 
separates the visible from the invisible portion, as seen from 
earth. Hence, the of which BD is the trace is the 
only portion of the illuminated surface, presented to the 
earth. Moreover, the visible jiortion of the moon, though, 
in reality, spherical, appears as a disc which is the projection 
of tliis spherical surface on the plane perpendicular to EM, 
the lino of sight. When the lune is a (juadrant, the 
projection is half-moon and when the lune is greater than a 
(piadmnt, the corresponding phase is said to be gibbons. 



17. In the Figure 51, the 
plane of the paper is the plane, 
per|)endicular to the line of 
sight EM of Fig. 50 and GH, 
the perpendicular to the plane 
CBD, while (IB HD is the 
illuminated portion, as presented 
to the observer. [The letWrs 
are the same in both ligures.] 
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Now, since the projection of the lune GHIID on the 
disc, presented to the observer is the crescent seen by the 
observer, the breadth of the crescent is evidently = ;•( I — 
cos 6), where ^ = Z BMD and ; is the radius of the disc. 
Bui (?= 180*^ —angle EMS 

= the exterior angle subtended at M by ES. [Fig. 50) 
/. the phase varies as r (1 -f-cos. EMS). 



Hence, we conclude that 

when EMS =180^, ?>., M is betw(‘en the c*arlh and 
the sun, the phase is zero. This is called the New Moon. 

When the angle EMS = 90^ {i.e.y at first and third 
quarters), the phase is half (and the breadth of the illumi- 
nated portion =r). Finally, when the angle EMS = 0, the 
phase is full. This is Pull Moou. 

In the accompanying diagrams (Figs. 52 and 53), these 
various relative positions and the corresponding phases are 
represented, MS being always parallel to E*^. [Fig. 50.] 
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PiR. 53. 

PliaBcs of the Moon. 


18 . Rotation. — When the moon is carefully observed, 
it is found that certain markings on it occupy nearfjf'^ 
always the same jw>sition, relative to the disc, presented 
to the observer. This necessarily leads to the following 
conclusions : 

(1) That the moon rotates about an axis, nearly 
|>er[)endioular to the plane of its orbit, round the earth, 
and (ii) the period of rotation about the axis is nearly 
e<}UaI to the period of its revolution about the earth. 
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Fig. 54. 

For let AMB (fi^. 54) be the trace on the plane of the 
paper of the lunar hemisphere and let 00' be its orbit, 
also on the plane of the paper. Let ns snpjxjse, also, that 
the orbit is circular, and M, tlie j>osition of a certain 
mark on the moon — say in the middle of the arc AMB 
(centre O). 

I^et, now, A'M'B' be the trace of the hemisphere, 
presented to the earth, in the second position (centre O'), 
M' being the middle of the are A'B'. 

Now, suppose M' is the same mark, which occuj>ied 
the position M previously ; then, it necessarily follows that 
the hemisphere (AMB) of the moon is the same as A'M'B' 
in the second )X)sition. 

Now, the rotation of the moon in the interval is given 
by the inclination of the fixed line A'B' of the body with 
a fixed line in space, vi:., AB. This rotation is therefore, 
evidently, equal to the angular displacement of the moon 
in its orbit. If this relation always held, it would follow 
that (1) the period of rotation is equal to the period of 
revolution and (^) the axis of rotation is perpendicular to 
the orbital plane. 
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10 . It is, liowever, found that M does not occupy 
exactly the ])08ition M'. 

Tict us suppose that it comes to the position M", in the 
arc A'M'IV just a little to cither side of M^ In this case, 
the antyular displacement of the moon from O to O' in its 
orhit will not be e([ual to the corresponding angular rotation. 

In fact, since the i*ate of the angular displacement of 
the moon in its orbit obeys Kepler’s first law and is, 
therefore, not constant, the amount of rotation in any 
given interval would not necessarily be e(jual to its angular 
diH|)lacement, especially, if the angular velocity about its 
axis is Constant, is found to be the case. This is also 
verified by observation, for it is, in fact, found that these 
(juantiti<‘s ar(‘ not always e(jual. It will follow, therefore, 
that the plane perpendicular to the liiic of slight is not 
absolutely fixed with reference to the moon. In other 
words, sometimes, a small portion around the Western 
and sometimes a small portion around the Eastern edge, 
beyond the hemisphere limited by AB will be visible. 
This is called Libration in Longitude. 

•! 0 . l^et us next suppose M to come to a position 
My, lying on a line |)erpendicular to the arc A'M'B' 
very near M'. This will he the case, if the axis of rotation 
is not exactly perpendicular to the orbital plane. It is 
known to be actually inclined at a constant angle of nearly 
S 8 Y' to the ecliptic. It results, accordingly, that the plane 
perp(‘ndieiilar to the line of sight does not always contain 
this axis; whence, it follows that sometimes, a little more 
of the Northern and at other limes, a little more of the 
Southern region will be visible, than is, ordinarily, the case. 
This is called Libration in Longitude. Both these libra- 
tions evidenceil by the displacements of marks, say M, in the 
neighbourhood of M (which may be considered to l)e made 
up of displacements MM" and MM,) have been observed. 
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, A^ain, the j ortion of the inuoii proseiiteil to the 
observer is inoludtHl within the tangent com*, drawn from 
the observer to the moon. The lunar dise presented to 
the observer does not, therefore, aeeuratelv pass throinjflj 
the centre of the moon (thongli it very nearly does so, 
on account of the smallness of the anj^le of the cone), 
as we have assumed, in our discussions, so far. It is also 
clear that, as the observer is carried with the earth, in its 
diurnal motion, this eone will slightly vary its position 
in relation to the moon, so that Ihe ]>ortioii presented to 
the observer varies slightly durin<»^ the day. This is called 
diurnal libration. 

22. Wlicn all these lihrations are taken to^ellier, we 
lind that, as a matter of fact, we hav(? on the whole, hroujLjht 
within our purview, more than half of the moon, about 
4-1 p. e. bein^ never invisible and about 11 p. c. never 
visible. 

28. Since the averajjje change of R.A. of the sun 
is about 1"^ per day and that of the moon, about 
18*^ per day (Art. 8), the moon ^ains upon tlie sun on 
an average 12' per day (actually 12' I T 4''). Hence, 
remembering that the R.A. is measured in a direction, 
opposite to the direction of apparent diurnal motion of 
celestial l)odies, we conclude, that the moon’s (diange of 
hour angle by 860^ bears the same rati(» to the sun’s 
change of hour angle by 81-7*^' 18' 50" (80(t^~ 12'^ IT 4") 
as the average interval between successive transits of the 
moon bears to 24 hours. Thus, tlie average int(?rval between 
the successive transits of the moon is eipial to 24 h. 
50 m. 86 s. 

24. There is, thus, an average daily relardalion of 
the moon, of about 51 minutes in its time of meridian 
passage (and that of rising and setting). That is, the moon 
rises nearly 51 minutes later, on an average, every day. 
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The I)i4i<»nirn clearly hrin^i^ this out also, which, indeed, 
is a familiar experience. For, while the full moon rises 
practically at sunset, the moon-rise la«;s behind, the next 
day and the lag continues to increase. 

On account, however, of the irregularity in the moon’s 
motion in R.A., the retardation in the meridian passage is 
subject to considerable variations. Both on account of this 
and also on account of the fact that the moon changes its 
declination, considerably (from 0 to 31)'), the daily 
retardation in the time of rising and setting varies consi- 
derably throughout the year. 

The greatest interest attaches to the e|X)chs at which 
the retardation is greatest and least. 


Harvest Moon. 


25. In order to simplify the problem, we shall assume 
the moon to move along the ecliptic. 

Let SN (lig. 55) be the horizon, Etl, the celestial 
equator, yM, the position of the ecliptic, at any time and 
M, the jMDsition of the moon at the horizon, i.e,, when rising 
on a certain day. Also — in order to fix our ideas — let us 
suppose that the sun is setting at the same time. 

Let MM' be the average relative displacement of 



the moon in one solar day. Then, 
M' is the position of the moon 
at the next sunset, and the 
moon-rise occurs, only when 
it is carried to the horizon on 
account of its diurnal motion — to 
R, where M'R is a portion of 
its diurnal ]>ath. 


PiK- 55. 


Hence, the time corresj)onding to the hour angle 
M'PR measures the retardation in the time of moon-rise, 
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i.c,, the interval between sunset and nioon-rise, the 
next day. 

Now, since, MM' 11 is a small spherical triangle, we 
may take it to be a plane triangle. 

And, further, since MM' = relative displacement of the 
moon along the ecliptic in a solar day, this may be taken 
to be constant. 

Hence, it is easy to see that the hour angle RPM' will 
be least if (1) the moon’s declination is least (/.<?., zero) ' 
and (2) the length RM' is least. Now RM' will be least, if 
the angle M'MR (that is, the inclination of the ecliptic to 
the horizon) is least, since the declination being zero, the 
angle MRM' may be regarded as constant. 

In order to find when this inclination (M'MR) is least, 
we proceed as follows. Let K be the pole of the ecliptic, 
and P, the North celestial pole; then, KP represents the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. Therefore, as the ecliptic, moves on 
the celestial sphere (relatively to an ob.server on the earth), 
K will describe a small circle about P. Now the length i>f 
the arc of the great circle passing through the zenith, 
Z and K measures the inclination of the ecliptic to the 
horizon. And this is evidently least, when K is on the 
celestial meridian of the observer and lies bet tree n P and Z — 
that is, when the ecliptic passes through the intersection 
of and lies between the horizon and the equator. For this, 
it is necessary that y should be at the East {K>int, for 
northern latitudes, since the ecliptic passes to the North of 
the equator at y. Now, since at that moment, the moon 
has to be at the horizon, the moon must also be at y. Then, 
also, its declination is least. 

^ A simple itis{3ecUou of a diagram will show that an element of a 
parallel will subtend the least angle at the pole when the parallel 
coincides with the eqnator. 

15 
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We conclude, accordin.j^ly, that (assuming the moon to 
move alon^ the ecliptic) it« retardation is least (^as seen by 
an observer in northerti latitudes), whenever the moon is 
passin;^ throu;^h y at the h^ast point. 

It* now the son is at Libra, at the saiiie time, i.e.j at 
autumnal equinox, the moon is full. In other words, the full 
moon at the autumnal eciuinox undergoes least retardation 
or rises directly alter sunset, for several nii^hts in suecession. 

As tins is helj)t‘ul to liarvest in Northern Europe, full 
moon at autumnal ecpiinox is, in tiiese j)arts, called 
“ harvest moon.” similarly Full moon at the V(*rnal 
(Mjuinox is Harvest moon For the Southern Hemisphere. 

Ibi^.sK Ai. Ki..vrrui;.s of tiif. Moon. 

l^he moon^s surface [)re8ent.s features which are 
altogether diFFercmt From what the earth would j)resent to 
an observer, outside the earth. The surface is extremely 
variegated, beiiiiX thickly interspersed witli lui^c craters 
with but Few loin; mouutain-ran;i;es such as are to be met 
with on the surface of the earth. Moreover, the mountains 
are ci)in[)aratively liij;h, — lOOOO to :Z00t)0 ft. beint; very 
common — havin;L; re^jjard to the small size of the moon, in 
comparison with that of the earth. 

The lunar orators, as a class, an* nearly circular and are 
surrounded by a rim; of mountaius. la most cases, they 
resemble terrestrial volcanic stnu tiues, whence, it has been 
concluded that they have had a similar origin. Opinions 
however differ as to whether tin* lunar surface does not or 
does show any siern of volcanic or other activity. But, 
on the whole, recent consensus of opinion is in favour of 
the latter view. IF this be so, these craters are very 
probably associated with such activities. 

Objects on the moon’s surface differ so much in 
appearance tm account of the varyin*; illumination 
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due to the sun, that it is dithiMilt to he oertaiji of 
these changes. 

Besides mountains and ciaters, there are on the surfaet* 
of the moon, many deep narrow erookerl valleys called 
“ rills and ** clefts,'* of the nature of fissures, in the lunar 
crust. Finally, we have probable evidence of mdiation 
from certain of the craters, the so-called rays,** which 
a[)|>ear like li^ht-coloured streaks but the nature of whicli 
has not as yet been satisfactorily made out. 

It will appear from even this brief account that our 
knowledge of the moon*s surface of I ho portion, whieh 
alone is turned towards us is mueh fuller and much more 
accurate than in many portions of the earth, say in Asia 
and Africa, which ha\'e not been snrvevfMl at all, so far. 

MkaSURKMI:XT ok THK IlKUiUTS OK \A SAH MOT NTA I VS. 

'17. One of thesimjdest methods consists in mea^nrint^ 
by means of a micrometer, the ancftdar distance Ixdween the 
projectfon of a mountain lop on the dark baeki^roiind of 
the non-ilhiminated portion of the disc from t m* “ tormina- 
/nr ** (^.(?., the line of demarcation hot w(*en tin* lisjht and 
dark portions) of the moon. 

Let B (tig. 5ti) be the top of a mountain. It will 
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where ^=:an^le EABzrthe elongation of the raoon, 
and AB* =:(2r-|- //)^ = 2/// nearly,* 

if r=the radium of the moon and h the height of the 
mountain. /. BO= \^2r// sin nearly. 

Hence, since HC, as an angular meaunre is known, af< 
an angular measure is determined, since r and B are known. 

In order to convert these to actual distances, we have to 
multiply throughout, all the angular measures (expressed in 
circular measure) by the distance of the moon from the earth. 

:i8. From careful observations, it has been concluded 
that the moon’s atmosphere is either non-existent or is of 
extreme tenuity. For, looked at through the telescoi)e, the 
edge of the moon is seen without any distortion or haze. 
There is, in fact, no evidence of any atmospheric pheno- 
mena. Further, when the moon comes betweeii the observer 
and a more distant object, at an occultation of a star for 
instance, the phenomenon observed is instantaneous and 
not gradual, as would have been the case, if the moon had 
any atmosphere,** 

29, It follows, also : that there cannot be any water 
on its surface, except in the form of ice, at sufficiently low 
temperature, to allow of its existence in that form, without 
evaporation into a practical vacuum. The surface of the 
moon, in fact, must be at an extremely low temperature, 
a conclusion winch follows from the simple consideration 
that the lunar night extends over fourteen days, during 
which the temperature of the surface must fall very low 
indeeil, while the long day of fourteen days cannot provide 
adequate compensation, as, on account of a practical 
absence of an atmosphere, the heat receiveil from the sun 
must radiate away almost as quickly as received. 

‘ In order to see this more clearly, draw the diameter through B. 
In fact, OB^r + 

* Prof. Pickering is, however, of opinion that the moon has an 
atmosphere. 
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BXEKCISK. 

1. Explain why the moon is regarded as a satellite of the earth. 

2. Determine the position of the moon at which its phase will be 
I (assuming the orbit to he circular). 

.3. Show, by tneans of a diagram, how the phase is moditied, if we 
take account of the eccentricity of its orbit. 

4. Is the phase independent of the position of the observer ? Show 
how it depends on his jmsition by means t>f a diagram. 

5. Assuming the motion of the moon to be uniform in its orbit, 
tind its daily retardation. What is its amount (1) in a lunar day, 
(2) in a solar day 

6. Show by means of a diagram, how the inclinstion of tlio horizon 
to the ecliptic changes throughout the year, at any place. 

Hence explain the phenomenon of “ Harvest moon.'’ 

7. How has it been concluded that the saim* face of the moon is 
always turned towards the earth 

Fs it absolutely correct ? What information is deducible from tliis 't 

S. If the axis of the moon wore perpendicular to the lunar orbit, 
find the region that will come within the eurth’s view, if the angular 
distances and the angular rotations of the moon during a certain 
interval are 90*^ and 91'. 

9. Find the height of a lunar mountain, given, Angular distance 
of a bright speck from the edge 2”, The elongation of the moon 30'. 
'fhe mean distance of the moon from the earth = 23800 miles. 

10. Prove that at the end of every 19 years, the phases of the 
moon recur in the same order, is regards dates, (Metonic cycle.) 
[29 63059 X 235 = 19 years.] 

11. If the sidereal period of the moon were 30 days, find what 
would be the length of one lunation. 

12. The sidereal period of the moon Is 27^ days The synodic 
period of regression of the lunar ncKles is 346 02 days. Hence show 
that a i)eriod of 6585 days constitutes a cycle during which the relative 
positions of the sun, the moon and the earth as well as the lunar nodes 
recur in the same order. 

13. Find the eccentricity of the lunar orbit, given that the greatest 
and least angular diameters of the moon are as 253 ; 221 5. 

14. Given that the mean distance of the moon is 2390(X) miles, 
6nd its diameter, if the mean angnlar diameters is SV. 

16. T..e apparent diameter of the moon ranges between 33' 80" 
and 29'21". Assuming that the orbit is an ellipse, find its major axis 
and show how to trace t he orbit (round the earth). 
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1. While file <;iretilar paths of tl>e sun and the moon 
amon^ the stars, as traced on the celestial vault presented 
a comparative simplicity, which made a j^eoeentric 
explanation of their motions by no means incredible, 
those of the planets were so complex that they baffled, 
for a^(*s, the most inij^enions attemj)ts to deci))her them. 
When the j)athsof planets, such as Mars is traced on the 
celestial sphere bv means of their observed R.A. nnd deidi- 
nation, as in the eas«* of the sun and the moon, it is found 
that, nbhonejh they never lie very faraway from the ecliptic, 
they do deviate North and South (as much as 8^^ in some 
(*ases) and shew, moreover, loops and kinks as in Figure 5*. 

‘2. roinparino: these motions with that of the sun, 


we find, that a planet 


appears sometimes to 


move in the same direc- 


tion as the sun ; th(‘ motion 
is then said to be direct. 
At otticr times, it appears 

to move in the ojjposite direc tion, when the motion is called 
retrojfrade, whih' there are occasions, when they seem to 
stand still (relative! v to the sun) or to he stationary 
[Art. 14.] 

8. The most important problem of ancient astronomy 
was natui'ally to explain these complicated motions, which 
appeared well nigh to defy analysis.' 


3s<=> 

Fig. 57. 


* The rtrst stop in analysis was made in remote ages. This was to 
classify the complicated motions they appeared to possess. The 
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4. Aiiiub^ the first attt.‘inj)ts at analysis were thoM* 

iiiaile on the dictum of Plato ( 1:20 that the circular 

motion was the perfect motion, and on this basis, a theor\ 
of celestial ap[)earances was devised by Eudoxus (108-35o 

The problem he attempted to solve was, so to 
combine uniform cireidar movements, as to produce (he 
residtant effects, aclually observctl. d'he sun, the moon 
and (he [five] planets were, with this end in view, accommo- 
dated, each with a set of variously revolvino; spher(?s, to the 
total number of twenty-seven. This was modified by 
Ap|>ollonius of Per^a by means of the liypotliesis of 
epicycles (Intro. IS), which held the field for ISOt^ 
years, as the one generally accepted theory of planetary 
motions. ^ 

5. In order to realize in what manner, this highly 
artiticial theory of epicycles faded, it is necessary to under- 
stand the luitn '(* of the problem which it attempted to 
solve : 


following I'lasHiticatioii oflhohr inotioiiK in tin* Siinji/a l^ifldh'iutii in 
remarkable, as being baHcd rnt an exhauslivo Kiirvey of the ontin; motion, 

I. Vdlra — (leereabing retrograde motion. 

U. Ativakra — inCreahiiig retrogiiide motion. 

3. Kutda — stationary position, 

4. Manda — increasing direct motion, less than ihe mean motifm. 

.*), MnmlAtara — decreasing direct n»cti(nj, less tlian the mean motion. 

6. 8(1 nm — mean motion. 

7 . Sighra—deenmniny: direct motion, greater than the mean motion. 

5. 8 ighrnt(irn — incroHsing direct motion gj eater than the mean 
motion. 

* Another worker in the name field nas Hippareiia, who fixed the 
length of the tropical and siddereal years, of the various months and 
of the synodic iKjriods of the various planets, determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic and of the nuam's path, the |K>Hition of the sun’s apogee 
and the eccentricity of his orbit and the nnK>n's horizontal parallax. 
He made nse of eccentrics which accounted for changes in the orbital 
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In the infancy of the astronomical science, the 
observer, naturally regarding the earth to be fixed, looketl 
on the Sun, the Moon and the planets as occupying domes, 
ariangeil, one above the other, the Heaven of the Moon,'* 
the ^‘Heaven of Mercury," etc., which the moon, the 
mei-cury, etc., were respectively su[)posed to inhabit and 
in whieli they completed their sojourn in paths, which were 
assumed to Ik* cii*cular. When, however, some progress 
had been made in accurate astronomical observations, it 
becanu? evident that such a simple theory could not explain 
the motiruis of the planets, although they explained those 
of the sun and the mooii, fairly well. Astronomers, aecord- 
ingly, sought to explain these motions, hy imagining the 
sun and the moon to be in motion round the fixed earth 
and the [ilanets round the sun. 'Phis was evidently the 
standpoint of Sifhl/muta, as the motions of the 

planets given tiiere are those round the sun. This was 
also the system of Tycho Brahe. According to him : 
** The earth is the centre of the universe and the centre of 
the orbits of the moon and the sun, as well as that of the 
sphere of the fixed stars. The sun is the centre of the 
five planets, of which Mercury and Venus move in orbits 
whose radii are smaller than the solar orbit*, while the orbita 
of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn encircle the earth.** Now if 
the orbits of the planets were actually circular aud in the 
plane of the earth’s orbit, such a hypothesis would have 

ve!cK‘ity of the muii hikI the moon by a displacement of the earth from 
the centre of the circles they were assumed to describe. 

It is noteworthy that in the iyuryya Siddhanta^ also, rules are given 
for determining the position of the planets at any time, which fairly 
agi'ee with the then observed places. These give successive approxi- 
mations* mu ridu phaln (Ist e(|Uutioti), «ty/irffpWa (2od ecftiatton of lit. 
2nd and higher orders). These are also based on epicycles, though it is 
not clear how far the systems of epicycles used here agree in character, 
with those used by the Greeka 
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fairly adequately represented these motions. But the orbits 
are neither cii’cular nor co-planar. Hence, the necessity for 
the introduction of ei)ieyeles of various dej^rees of com- 
plexity and the various corrections, the most complete 
exposition of which seems to be contained in the Almagest 
of Ptolemy. At the same time, it is reasonable to supj>osc 
that astronomers at different times tried to free them- 
selves from tlie highly artitieial theory <*f epicycles, which 
was intimately associated with a geocentric scheme. 
Accordingly, the other, the heliocentric view was revived 
from time to time. It is, indeed, conceivable that the germ 
of this idea could be traced to the early thinkers. It is 
contended that the Hindus knew, at any rate, that the 
geocentric theory could not explain planetary motions. It 
is certain, however, that Pythagoras (o6ff-‘I7() B.C.) (who is 
said to have come to India to study Mathematics) or one 
of his followeiv propounded a system, somewhat similar to 
the one accepted now.* The idea of the earth^s motion 
round a central body with the further modiHoaiion that the 
sun is this central body was revived by Copernicus,*^ in the 
Sixteenth century but he also attempted to explain all 
motions, as made u[» of circular motions. The problem 
was thus practically unsolved, at the time Kepler 
took it up. 

6. Kepler was an assistant of Tycho Brahe and came 
into possession of the latter’s splendid results after his 
death. It was after vainly attempting to fit in these results, 

^ The ceulre of the uuiverse is occupied, according to the Pythftj^o- 
reans, by the central fire an the hearth of the nniverne round which the 
earth and all the heavenly bodies move in circular orbits. 

’ This is what Copernicus says : We are not ashamed to maintain 
that all that is beneath the moon with the centre of tlie earth describe 
among the other planets a great orbit round the sun, which is the centre 
of the world; and that what appears to be a motion of the sun is, in 
truth, a motion of the earth. 

16 
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the accuracy of wliich was undoubted, vvitli a hypothesis of 
epicycles of increasing dei^ive of eom[)lexity, that he gave up 
the postulate of the stationary earth and adopted the hy|>o- 
thesis of a moving eartli — moving about the sun. But he not 
only postulated a helio-centric system but, from a detailed 
analysis of the results of Tycho’s observations, specially on 
the motion of Mars, showed that the orbits of the 
planets are ellipses, variously inclined to each other and to 
the (‘cliptic, with the sun at one of the foeii. He, in fact, 
deduced from these observations, his thrt‘c celebrated laws, 
embodying a remarkably complete and coherent scheme : 

7. These laws are — 

(1) The orbits of the planets are ellipses (with 
the sun at one of the foeii). 

{Z) The radius vector joinimr the sun to a 
planet sweeps out equal areas in equal times. 

(ii) The s<juare of the time taken by a planet to 
complete its orbit is proportional to the cube 
of its major axis. * 

8. At the present day, we have tlirect confirmation of 
Kepler's hypothesis — supplie<l by the phenomena of aberra- 
fioii, discovered tiy Bradley. Bmdley observed that when 
star places were aecumtely noted, they ffl/ appeared to 
describe .small ellipses, parallel to the ecliptic, and to 
coni[)lete a cycle in a year. It wa.s, therefore, a priori 
evident that the observed motion was appai*ent motion and 
could only be due to tiie motion of the observer, carried by 

‘ It iw i»<>t witluKit interest to note that the second law was deduced 
hy Kepler, as the result of two mi.Htakes. He took it for granted that 
the heliocentric motion of a planet is due to force, directed towards the 
sun but varying inversely us the distance of the planet from the sun. 
Hence, acconling to Kepler, the velocity is inversely proportional to the 
radius vector ami, couse<iuentiy, the time reijuired to describe the 
corresponding arc is also proportional to the radius vector — in a circular 
orbit and, therefore, in all orbits. Accordingly, the total period will be 
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the earth in its motion round the sun. Fn fact, if the earth 
were at rest, a star would be seen bv mean.s of lijj^ht issuinjr 
from it and coiniui^ to the ol>server with a known vtdocity — 
in the direction in w.iich the li^ld actually comes. If, 
however, the observer is in motion, the direction in which 
the star will be seen is the apparent direction in which light 
appears to come, just in the same way as to a man walking 
forwards, a rain drop falling vertically appears to come 
towards him in a slanting direction. Actual calculation 
shows that this exactly accounts for the displacements 
observecl and, thus, aberration supplies practically an ocular 
demonstration of the cartid> motion. 

9. Kememhering now that the earth rotates about an 
axis whose direction is fixed in space, the complete motion 
of the earth can be described by means of the following 
model : — 

Imagine the plane of tin* ecliptic to he an inclined plane, 
suitably inclined to the horizontal plane, assumed to coincide 
with the equator. Then, the line of e(|uinoxes will coincide 

proportional to the auni of nil the radii. Ami fhi/t, he took to he equal 
to the total area described. 

It should be admitted, however, that, ulthou^rh Kepler obtained the 
law in this accid«*ntal manner, he finally adopted it, only be<*auHe it 
aepreed with the results <.f nbsorvation 

But if the discovery of this Imv was aceidental. the snuie is not true 
of the law- of elliptic orbits. Continued obeeryations of Mars by Tycho 
Brahe had accurnuiat<Ml data, fnun which Kepler set himself the task 
of dediiciiiK the nature of its path. Since the circular orbit, even an 
eccentric one, had tube given up. as the result of obHervalioim abun- 
dantly showed, he concluded it to be an oral curve of Rotne kind. Hjrree- 
ably to the law of equable description of area ; but as the simplest oval 
is an ellipse, he attempted to work on the hypothesis of such an orbit 
and found his hypothesis justified on the ample data available. Thus, 
the problem of planetary orbits was solved in its kinematical aspect and 
Kepler showed that no other hypothesis could he made to aocnrately 
agree with observations. 
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with the horizontal line passing through the sun^s centre 
and the line of solstices, with the line of greatest slope. 
The eaiih’s centre will then describe an ellipse, on this 
(inclined) plane, with the sun’s centre at one of the foci, 
while its axis of rotation will always remain vertical. 

10. If we admit that it is the earth that moves round 


the suii, then these complicated motions of the planets are 
found to be due only to motion round the sun, as observed 
from the moving earth. The system of planets, viz,^ 
Mercury, Venus, etc., including tlie earth, forms, on this 
view, a heliocentric system. It has been, moreover, found 
that the distances of the plam.ts from the sun increase, as 
we pass for Mercury to Neptune. (See Table). Accordingly, 
Mercury and Venus are called inferior planets (or nearer to 
the sun than the earth) and Mars and the rest (including 
the asterol(h), superior planets, 

11. Admitting this, the heliocentric, view of Kepler, 
viz,, that the planets, including the earth are in motion 
about the sun and that the sun is fixed in space, let us 
follow out the consequences of such a view. In order to 
simplify the reasoning, let us assume that the orbits of 
the planets about the sun are circular and coplanar. 

Then, if P be an inferior planet (fig. 58) its angular 



Pig. 68. 


velocity about the sun is greater 
than that of the earth (Kepler’s 1st 
law). If we, therefore, superpose 
at any moment, an angular velocity 
equal and opposite to that of the 
earth, on the whole system, the 
resultant motion will be that rela- 
tive to the earth, at the momejifcr- 
the sun moving round the earth witk 


an angular velocity, equal and opposite to that of the earth 


and the planet round the sun, with reduced angular velocity. 
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1^. This is virtually tho Tychouic system and this 
mode of representation would luive the observed motions, 
if the supposition made above (that the orbits are eireular 
and coplanar) represented the actual facts. 

l‘b Moreover, when P is l)etween the earth and the 
sun, it will appear to be moving in the same direction as 
the sun, while when the sun is between the planet and the 
earth, it will ap))ear to be movin;L^: in the opposite direction. 
The former is, as we have seen, called retrograde motion, 
the second, direct motion and it is clear that there will be 
two positions, at which the motion changes froni direct to 
retrograde and /vVe rrrsa. At those positions, the motion 
is neither retrograde nor direct ; that is, the jdanet will not 
he at all changing its angular position relative to the earth. 
In otlier words, it will appear to be stationary. 

14, These characteristics of tlie motion of an inferior 
jdauet relative to the earth are well-known (art. 2) 
and are thus suffieiently (explained on the heliocentric 
view. 

15. Now, since these motions are relative, to an obser- 
ver in P, the motions of the earth will be similar to those 
of P relative to the earth — c/r., direct, retrograde and 
stationary, corresponding to retrograde, direct and stationary 
motion of P relative to E. 

The motion of a Kn])erior jilanet, therefore, will, also, 
have these same characteristics, relative to the earth. 

i 6 . />/’. Elongation (»f a planet is the angle subtend- 

ed at the earth by the line joining the planet and 
the sun. 

When the elongation is zero, the planet is said to be in 
conjunction — superior, when the sun is between thejdanet 
and the earth and inferior, when the planet is between the 
sun and the earth. 
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Obp. It in only an inferior planet that can he in 
inferior conjunction, while both inferior and superior 
planets can be in su[)erior conjunction. * 

When the elongation is 180^, the planet is said to be in 

opposition. 

EssThe Earth. 

S = The Sun. 

?== Inferior plane]. 

Fi^r 59. 

When the elon^ution is 9(F, tl>e planetis in quadrature. 

ftV 00.] 


Superior conjunction 



FiK- tU) 


It is only a superior planet that can be in opposition 
or in quadrature, while the elon^tion of an inferior planet 
must be between 0^ and a certain maximum value less 
than 90®. [Fig. 59. j 

The maximum elongation of mercury lies between 18® 
and 28®. 

That of Venus is 47®. 
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17. As the elongation of a planet measures the 

angular distance of the planet from the sun, ns from 
the earthy an inferior planet can never be, relaiiveltjy very 
far from the sun, while a superior planet can be at all 
angular distances from it. 

It follows, therefore, that an inferior planet will 
rise or set shortly before or shortly after sun-rise 

or sun-set, while a superi(»r planet may rise or set at all 
times. 

An inferior planet is therefore either a “ morning star 
or an “evening star.^’ 

Let the arrow head re})re- 
sent the sun^s apparent annual 
motion as seen by an observer 
at E. [Fig. Ol.J Then is the 
relative position of Venus at its 

Western elongation and at 

the Eastern. From to 
and on to V,, therefore, Venus 
is a “morning star while, from 
Vj, up to ^ V^, she is an 

“ evening star 

18. That the planets are opacpie bodies is best [)rove<l 
from their phases. 

Bef, Ph&S6. — rhe phase of a planet is measured by 
the portion of its illuminated surface, which is turned 
towards the earth. 

19. As the phase, as well as the elongation, depends 
on the relative positions of the sun, the Earth and the 
planet, it will be suflScient if we consider the changes of 
phase, as the elongation changes ; in other words, we may 
imagine the planet alone to move. 
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:M). Takiniif, first, the case ot‘ an inferior planet, when 
the planet is in inferior conjunction, the whole of the 
ilhnnina1e<l portion is turned away from the earth. It is 
then said to be New ((’h. \ I, 17). 

The phase increases as the eloni^ation increases. 

At the maxim unj elongation, the phase is half. 

But while the elongation decreases after that, the phase 
<^oes on increasing, till at superior conjunction, the planet 
is Pull. 'riie reverse is the case from superior to inferior 
conjunction. 

In fa(!t, if B is an inferior planet (Fig. (V2), then 
the tangent at I* to its orhit (assumed, circular) separates 
the illuminated from the dark portion of the jilanet. 

Now, if Fi he the earth, and PE is joined, then the 
section of the planet perpendicular to PE separates the 
half presented to the observer from the half, turned away 
from him. 



Fig. 62. 

Aecordingiy, since the phase is measured by the 
|)ortion of the illuminated surface turned towards the 
observer it varies as i (l + cos SPE). [Ch. VI, 17.] 
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It is easily seen that at; an inferior conjunction, 
L SPE = 180° and therefore, the phase = 0. 

At max. elongation, ZSPE = 90° or the phase=i 
and at superior conjunction, Z SPK is equal to 0^, or, the 
phase = I . 

21. As the increase of phase is associated, in the case 
of an inferior planet with increased distance, such a planet 
(Venus for instance, since Mercury is hardly visible) does 
not present to the naked eye, any appreciable variation in 
brightness. In order to detect its phases, theref(u*e, it is 
necessary to use a telesco|)€. The tigure (1)3) gives the 
telescopic view of Venus. 



Fig. 63. 


22. The variation in phase in the case of a superior 
planet presents a special feature which is worthy of note. 
In considering this, we recall in the first place that the 
phase varies as i (1 -fcosSPE). 

But -!--5nn (*'??• ®'^)> * superior planet 

sin Sbr Sr 

and E, the earth. sin SPK= ■ sin SEP. 

SP 

23. But the greatest value of sin SEP is 1, when 
SEP = 90^. Or sin SPE is greatest at quadrature and 
cos SPE is least, at the same time. That is, the phase is 
least at quadrature and even then, the phase is more than 
half. It is then said to be most gibbous. 

17 
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Fig. 64. 

24. We have seen that the motions of the planets 
obey three laws, discovered by Kepler, by observation alone. 

Following the order of their discovery the second law 
may be thus stated : If a planet goes from P to T, in one 
day and from T to U, the next day, then S being the 
Sun, the area SPT is eipial to the area STU. [Fig. 64 A.] 



Fig 64 A. 

Now, if the angle PST is small, the ai-ea SPT is 
proportional to the product, SP*. 0 where 0 is the circular 
measure of the angle PST, for SP, or the distance of 
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the Earth from the Sun, to lakt‘ the ease of the r/ni/f 8rst, 
varies inversely as the anp^ular radius of tluj sun, and 
the angle PST is really (art. ^6) the change in the 
celestial longitude of the Sun. Hence, by observing the 
angular diameter of the sun and its cdiange in longitude 
from day to day, the law can be verified in the r/ifte of the 
Earth, In the case of any other planet, the reduction 
of observations is much more complicated, but the general 
principle is similar. [Art. 'll ,] 

:15. The first law states that these orbits are ellipses. 
The actual procedure in the ease of the earth may Im* 
roughly sketched, as follows. 

We have seen that the apparent orbit of the sun is 
an ellipse, with the earth at one of the foeii. From this, 
the real orbit of the earth can, at once, be deduced, since the 
sun is really at rest and the earth is in motion. , 

It will be remembered (ch. V, 17) that the sun's 
apparent orbit v»as obtained as a relation between ES 
and the / SEy (fig. 80). Thus, if E is regarded as fixed 
and S, in motion, yES is the longitude of the sun and 
ES is the corresponding radius vector, S moving in the 
direction of the arrow tow^ards S'. (Fig. fi5.) ^ 


Now, in the derived 



Fijc- 65. and parallel,* we observe 

Apparent orbit of the sun. that the motion of E is from 

* B', S', consecutiire points to E (fig. 66) and 8 (fig. , f56) ai;e not 
shown in these diagrains. 
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K to E', />., opposite to that of S and that the orbits 
are equal. 



Fig. 66. 

The orbit of thp parth. 

Note,"-^SKy i« a fixed direction in space and, evidently, the change 
in the longitude of the sun is equal to the change in tlie angular 
co-ordinate of E. (Fig. 66). 

In other words, since the radius vector and angular 
co-ordinate are the same, whether the sun or the earth 
is the fixed body, the apparent path of the sun will be 
exactly of the same nature as the path of the earth, with 
reference to the sun, the direction of motion in one case, 
being opposite to that in the other. The path is, thus, in 
either case, an ellipse with the fixed body at the focus 
of the ellipse. * This proves Kepler^s Ist law of motion, 
in the case of the earth. 


* The problem of the earth's motion, as it presents itself in its 
entirety is thns one of great complexity. On account, however, of the 
aandlness of the eccentricity of the elliptic orbit, the solution can be 
effected by successive approximations. The octual angular position 
differs from the mean position by a small quantity, which is called 
the equation cf the centre and depends on the eccentricity. 
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26. The Earth’s patl» being thus determined, Kepler^s 

second law can also be verified with 
reference to this orbit Referring 
to fig. 67 we have to prove that 
if the areas ASB, SCO, SEP, 
are described in ecpial times, they 
are equal. We have already seen 
(art. 24) how this can be done. Krjnahio Doscription of 
(Observe that the i CSD, is the Areas, 

change in the longitude of the sun in the time taken hy 
the earth to go from C to D. [Art. 2.5, note.] 

Notc.— \t follows from this, that tho seasons (Ch. V, 37) are 
of unequal len^jfths, beiii^ proportional to the arena marked off by the 
line of equinoxes and solstices in 0.% and 6e. 

Further, following the data specified in Ch. V, 27, we 
may describe the mofion of ihe earthy as fol/oivs : — 

The earth is in perihelion on 31pt Deeeml)er and in 
aphelion on July 1st. 

It is at 7 on 21st March and at n on September 23i*d. 
[Fig. 66.] 

27. The j)ath of an\ other planet, with reference to 
S is more difficult to determine. 

In order to illustrate the method, we shall assume 
the orbits to be circular and in the plane of the ecliptic. 

Let P (fig. 68) be the position of an Inferior planet 
and E, the Earth at inferior conjunction and let P', E', 
their positions at any other time. Then, we know the 
Z PSE' and SK', being the corresponding vectorial angle 
and the radius-vector of E. Also, the elongation of the 
planet, viz,, SE'P' can be determined, as well as the angle 
E'SP', or the angle ’ gained by the planet on the earth 

* If f ig the time from E to E^ the circular measure of this 

angle is whore 8 is the synodic period, 

8 
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round the sun. Thus, the triangle SE'P' can be solved and 

the length SP' or the 
radius of the orbit can 
be determined.* Also 
when SP' and the diur- 
nal change in the 
i ESP' is known, the 
second law can be 
verified, as in the 
simpler ease of the 
earth. [Art. 24.] 

28. The third law 
states that the squares 
of the periodic times 
vary, as the cubes of the major axes or the greatest 
diameters of the elliptic orbits, deseril)ed by the planets. 

Since the orbits are known, all that has to be done is to 
calculate the time taken by a planet to go round the sun, that 
is, its sidereal period. The formula (Cli. VI, 13) enables 
ns to do this. We may state the argument in a different 
form. For this, we notice, that if the Earth goes round the 

sun in E days, it goes ^ of the total circuit (round the sun) in 
one day ; similarly, the planet goes p of the circuit (round 
the sun) in one day, if its periodic time is P ; thus, it goes 



Fig. 08, 


* If, instead of calculatinsc the angle E'SP\ on the assumption that 
the planet*® orbit, is circular, we nicasni-e the angular diameter of the 
planet, (as seen from the earth), we know the distance F/P', on an 
astnmed scale. This would enable us to solve the triangle SF/P' and 
determine BP*, as well as the angle ESP*. Thus, the path can be 
determined, and proved to be an ellipse. This, however, still 
involves the assumption that the orbit of the planet is in the plane 
of the ecliptic. 
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ahead of the Earth by yp““pj circuit in one day. 

When it has gone ahead by a whole circuit, it will be in 
the same relative position to the Sun and the Earth as at the 
beginning. The interval (the st/nodic period) is, therefore, 


EP 

E-P- 


This interval can be observed — for it is the 


interval between, say, two successive conjunctions, and 
hence, P can be determined, since E, the number of 
days in the year, is known. In the case of a superior 

EP 

planet, the synodic period is p — 


29. These laws seem, at first sight, to be too compli- 
cated to be of much use. It is remarkable, however, that 
they are all conse(|uences of a single law — the law of uni- 
versal gravitation. 

30. /led fre reach ihin grand, general Imtion — ihal all 
ihene compH rated tnofionn of the planets are dne to an attrac- 
tion {directed to the sun), varying according to the law 
of inverse square of the distance or the acceleration ^ under 
xchich a pland P mores in its orhit is fx SP"^, where S is the 
centre of the sun and, a constant {nearly) for all the 
planets. 

31. Let P be the iwsition (tig. 04 A) of a planet at 
any time, moving in the direction PQ. If tlicre had been 
no action of the sun, the planet would have continued 
to move along PQ, and Q, R would have been its 
positions at seconds after {i being small). 

On account of the attraction of the sun, however, 
directed along PS, it occupies i^ositioDs marked T, V 
instead. In other words, the planet is displaced through 
QT, RU, in the times t and 2t seconds. Since these 
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dispIaeementB are due to a force acting along PS, very 
nearly, QT, RU are parallel to PS, and the figures PST, 
PSU are, ultimately, triangles. We have, accordingly, Ly 
Euclid, the triangle PQS, (OS being joined) 

= the triangle PST. 

= QSR. 

=TSU. 

That is, the areas PST, TSIJ, are equal or the area 
described by a planet in any time is proportional to the 
time. Thus, the second law of Kepler is seen to flow from 
the supposition that tlie motion of a planet is due to an 
attractive force directed to the sun. 

3li. Again, if V is the velocity of the planet at P, 

PQ = V/, (1) 

and if p is the perpendicular from S on PQ, 

we have PQ V/. p, (2) 

which as we have just proved, is j)roportional to t, 
i.e.y = constant. 

Calling this const. //, we have V/; — // (3) 

But the kinetic energy, acquired b} a particle is equal 
to the work done by the force producing the motion. 

Now, as the planet is displaced from P to T, T being 
a neighbourilig ])oint, the displacement may be con- 
ceived to l)e made up of PN (perp. to ST) and TN. 
The first, being perpendicular to the force (along ST) 
pi-oduces no work. The work is, therefore, measured by 
the pixKiuct, F. TN, where F is the force at T. 

If, then, U is the velocity at T, V being the 
velocity at a specified point P, we have, remembering 
that F=/aSP*, 
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i(U*_V*)=-^, very nearly, 

nearly; 

o- U*—- ^ + V* — ^ 

or, u -gj,+ v gp_ 


yi'* 

But where jP is the perpendioular from S, on 

the direction of motion at T. 


^=^+v*- 

JO* D 


SP’ 


2/x 

^ 4: constant, 


where D= distance of the planet from the sun, at any 
point and JO = perpendicular from the sun on the direction 
of motion, at that point. 


But in a conic section, 

£ 

is greater than, equal to, or less than 


where i 
P 


is the semi-latus rectum, according as it is an ellipse, a 
parabola or a hyperbola. 

Hence, the path of a planet is a conic section where 
>5*ss^^and it is an ellipse, provided it has the required 
velocity at any particular point ; that is, provided V* is 

le»t than ^ , where V is the velocity at any point F. 

As the body has always the same velocity, whenever it 
comes to the same position, it must have started, at 
some unknown point of time, with a certain definite 
velocity which was suitable for the description of the 
elliptic path. 

S3. From (£) and (3) we have 
PQ.p=:2 area PST=^^. 
f.^,, twice the area described in time t^hi. 
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/, the whole time K of describing the ellipse is 
given by ^IC = 2 area of the ellipse. 

Now, /==— and the whole area of an ellipse =7rrt/>, 

a 


where a, h are the semi-axes of the ellipse. 


K‘^=4- 





which is Kepler’s third law. 


.S k Since the orbits are, in general, ellipses of small 
eccentricity, we may regard them as circles, for rough 
calculations. Assuming this to be the case, we may prove 
the Jlrd law more simply, as follows. [The sun is, then, 
to be regarded as & fixed body, placed at the centre of the 
circle.] 


Force, 


directed to the centre oo 




Pr2 

This must be = , 

r 

where P = ma8s of the planet 
S = „ sun 

/ == radius of the circle 
r = velocity in the orbit. 


Since, moreover, there is no tangential force, v is 

^TT 

constantss*!^, K being the periodic time. 

Hence, Koor*. 


Habitability of the Planets. 

The question of the habitability of the planets is 
one, naturally, of great interest. No information, however, 
on this point is available at present. The markings on Mara 
called canals, for instance, cannot tell us anything as to 
whether Mars is inhabited, for it is too far off for us 
to be able to luiderstaud the true nature of these markings. 
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The reason is obvious. The distance of Mars from the 
earth is about 200 times that of the moon. With a 
telescope, therefore, having a ma^nifyins: power of 200 
(nearly the best magnifyini' j)ower, we po.«sess) we can see 
Martian objects, as clearly as we can see lunar objects with 
the naked eye. That, at once, explains that our attemi)t 
to find out the true nature of objects on Mars must 
fail, till we have telescopes of much t^reater magnifying 
power, than we have anv hojK* of making at present. 
But there is a further limitation. With a teleHCO))e 
of high magnifying jxjwer, there will be a correspond- 
ing diminution of light and definition, so that it seems to 
be unlikely, that it will ever be possible for us, constituted 
as we are, to get any direct information regarding Mars, 
except of the vaguest kind. 

36. In the following table will be found all the more 
imtx)rtaut f)oint6 referring to the solar system. Any detailed 
discussions of these are beyond our sco[)e. There are certain 
facts, however, which will easily appear to be especially 
worthy of note. 

(a) Inclinatioa of the orbits. The orbits of the planets 
are all inclined to the ecliptic, at comj)aratively small 
angles, except Mercury, whose inclination is 7°' 0' 10^' and 
some of the asteroids (Pallas, at 31*^). 

(A) Fjccenir icily of the orbits. This quantity is small in 
all cases, except in that of Mercury, whose eccentricity 
is *205, that of the earth being *01 6. 

(c) Rotatiois, It is reasonable to suppose that all 
the planets rotate about axes, more or less inclined to their 
orbits. But nothing is known for certain, about Mercury 
or Venus — which are lost in the solar rays nor about 
Uraaus and Neptune which are too far off. Of the 
rest, the period of rotation of Mars is very nearly equal to 
that of the earth, while those of Jupiter and Saturn are 
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Neptune ... 30-070 38'8 -8 730 164» 8 387* 
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very nearly equal to each other, being less than half that 
of the earth. 

Moreover, the inclination of the axes of rotation on 
which the seasons depend are mucli like that of the earth, 
in the case of Mars and Saturn, while that of Jupiter is 
very small (8°4'0"), so that Jupiter has practically no 
seasonal changes. 

(d) Sufel/tfes. Even if Mercury and Venus had any 
satellites, they w()u!d be lost to view, on account of the 
sun’s rays. At a total eclipse, however, under favourable 
circumstances, they might have been visible. No such 
object has so far been obse*‘ved, though it cannot be 
asserted with certainty that no such object exists. 

The discovery of a new satellite (as well as of a new 
planet), with improved means of observation, is in fact 
always, a possibility. In the case of Mars, for instance, 
two small satellites were discovered by Mr. Hall of 
Washington in 1877, during op[)osition, when the planet 
was very close to the earth. 

The other planets have all one or more satellites, 
the earth having one (the Moon), Jupiter, four, Saturn, 
eight, Uranus, four, and Neptune, one. The motion of all 
of them obeys Ke[)ler’8 laws, and is direct, except that of 
the satellites of Uranus and Neptune, which is probably 
retrograde. Their times of revolution vary, being, however, 
in every case, greater than the period of rotation of 
the primary (in those case.*?, in wliich the latter has 
been observed), except in the simple case of Pbobos 
whose sidereal period is 7* 89“* 15'. 

(e) Pkpical features. On account of the nearness of 
Mercury and Venm to the sun, the details of their features 
have not been made out with any certainty. The evidence 
of their having an atmosphere is available but is not 
oonclosive. The most striking facts about them are their 
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transits acroHS the* sun’s disc, that of Mars bei rig necessarily 
less so, than that of Venus. 

The appearance of Marn presents features which have 
a remarkable family likeness to those or the earth, the 
most conspicuous of which is the i)oIar ice-caps,” which 
are brilliant wliite patches and which, from their seasonal 
a|)pearance and disappearance have been taken to be masses 
of ice. Hut the evidence, as to the real nature of the 
markings on Mars is still lacking. It seems, however, 
reasonable to BUj)pose that Mars have an atmosphere. 
Moreover, on account of the fact that tlie obliquity of the 
planet’s orbit to its eciuatoris 2 the conclusion is justified 
that its seasonal changes are similar to those of the 
earth, but owing to great eccentricity of its orbit, the 
lengths of the various seasons vary among themselves, 
considerably more than on the earth. 

Considerably less is known about Jupiter , the largest 
of the planets, than in the ease of Mars. The most striking 
telescopic feature is presented by the so-called belts, which 
appear as dark streaks on a bright background and are 
probably belts of the planet’s atmosphere, which is very 
thick, corresponding to the trade-winds, in the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Saturn. The most interesting planet from the telescopic 
j)oint of view is, undoubtedly, Saturn on account of the 
so-called rings. These, three in number, consist of an 
infinite number of meteors, coiu'sing round the planet, as 
its satellites. 

Uranus \ The al)ove complete the list of the planets 
known to the ancients. Uranus, Neptune and the asteroids 
are modern discoveries. On March 13th, 1781, the elder 
Uerschell discovered a new celestial object, which had a 
knotioh of its own and which he took to be a comet. It 
was soon found however, that it moved in a (nearly) 
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circular orbit and, as euch, was to be regarded as a planet. 
This was the planet Uranus. 

Nepfune. When the orbit oi the planet Uranus was 
worked out from observed data, it was found to deviate 
from its calculated j)ath, by an amounl, which could not be 
explained, otherwise than by supposing it to be due to the 
|)erturbations of an unknown planet. This led to the dis- 
covery of the planet Neptune. ( Intro., 24.] 

37. bo<h\^ hav'. When the distances of the first six 
planets from the sun, namely, those of Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, are noted, it will be seen 
that these are roin^hly in the ratio of 4, 7, 10, IH, 52, 
100. Now, if we write down the numbers 0, 3, 6, ! 2, 24, 
48, 90, and add 4 to each, we <(et the above numbers, 
except that there will be one isolated number 28, with no 
planet, corresponding to it. When, therefore, on the 
discovery of Uranus, its distance was found to obey that 
law also, its distance being found to be proportional 
to 96x2-f^, an organized effort was made to search 
for a^ planet which would till the 8 upj> 08 ed gap. As the 
result of this search, a planet was discovered and named 
which fairly well answered to the criterion. Since 
then, however, a very large number of very small planets 
have been discovered, situated betw^een the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, which, on account of, their smallness — 
the largest of them being only about 228 miles long — 
are called asteroids and which seem to be fragments of 
a parent planet, as the result of an explosion. As some 
confirmation of such a hyt>othesi8, it may be stated that 
the orbits of some of them resemble those of comets in 
their eccentricity and obliquity. Planets lying between 
the sun and the asteroids are called interior planets. 
Those lying beyond the asteroids are called exterior 
planets. 
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88. Comets or hairy stars are easily recognisable, on 
account of their appearance, in which it is easy to distin- 
guish a brighter portion, the coma or (he head with, in some 
cases, a still brighter nucleus, and, generally, the tail, 
flowing from the head and containing a less bright portion, 
which is always turned away from the sun. There is 
reason to believe that they are white-hot masses of gas 
highly attenuated, increasing in brilliance, as they approach 
the sun, on account of increased velocity. In some cases, the 
comet has the appearance of a gas-jet, issuing from the nu- 
cleus, indicating a violent internal commotion, due, it may be, 
to the action of the sun and resulting in a loss of material. 

39. The moti(»n of a comet is also another of its dis- 
tinctive feaUires. The path (fig. 69) is, in general, a conic 
section of large eccentricity, which, in most cases, is 
pmctically unity. Thus, the path is an elongated elliise, 
which in many cases becomes parabolic. In some few 
cases, the eccentricity has been found to be even greater 
than one, so that the paths are hyperbolas. 
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10. In tliose case.*?, in which the eecentricity is not too 
near unity, the comet is saiO to be periodic, as it returns to 
the region of the solar system, which is within our 
purview.' The most famous of them is Halley’s comet which 
has a period of about 75 years. The orbits of these comets are 
all inclined to the eolij)tie, at considerable angles. The fact 
that the paths of the cornets are conic sections indicate that 
they belong to tire solar system. It may, however, be 
that the majority of tliem are moving in space and 
to describe the patlis, that we actually observe, when they 
enter the solar system — on account of the forces that 
then become operative. 

KXKUCISK. 

1. Tlio maxi 111 uni (‘loiiguiion of a planet in 30 . J« it an inferior or 
H superior planet ?■ Find the radiua of iiH orbit, assninod to bo circular 
and in the plane of tin* ecliptic. 

2. A planet is found, 

(n) to have an elongation of 120 

(6) t » bo in (pmdraturo 

(c) to bo gibbouH 

(d) to be a crescont 

(c) to bo half-full 

(/) to rise only in the mortitug or evening 

State, in each case, whether it is a superior or an inferior planet. 
Give reasons for your answers. 

3. Find the apparent breadth of the visible iwrtiou of a planet, 
when its elongation is 3(f and the ratio of its distance from the snn to 
that of the earth from the sun, sin * 

4. Find the apparent breadth of the phase, when the angle 8iib« 
tended at the planet by SE is 60'. 

5. The synodic period of Jupiter is 399 days. Find its sidereal 
)>eriod. 

6. The sidereal period of Venus is 224 days ; tind the interval 
between its successive inferior conjunctions. 

‘ With the Lick telescope, Barnard has been able to follow a comet 
80 far on its outward journey, as to raise hopes that we may perhaps 
soon be able to follow some comet all round its orbit. [Turner.^ 
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7. Vi‘rify Keplor’H tliini law from ilit* following iluta : 

{(/) IVrioilic tinio of mercury -88 days. 

1th mean (iiKtancc‘->38 timoh (he Karth’s diftaiicc from 
the HDD. 

(6) Syuudie period of Mars — 780 daya. 

Its mean distance -15*2 earth’s distance 

8. AsHiiniinfif Kepler’s third law, find the velocity td' Mercury, in 
its orbit, ^ivon the mean distance of Mercury from the sun « '38 of the 
earth’s <li stance 

11. Find the ratio of the distances from the primary of two of the 
satellites of Jupiter (Kuropa and Ganymede), ^iveii that their 
pel iodic times are in the ratio of 1 * 2. If the distance of the first is 
(1,400 miluH, find that of the otlicu*. 

10. If the velocity of Mars in its orbit is 15 miles pm* second, find 
the velocity of Saturn, aKsuniinf^ Bode’s law. 

11. Explain Yvhy the planets and conietK have their tnaxiimiiii 
velocity at {icrihelion 

Mow* d<M 3 H the aiij^cular velocity oi a planet cliangc' with dis- 
tance y 

12. Explain lio^\ }ou would prove thai (he earth’s path about fiie 
sun is an ellipm'. 

The ffi'oatest and least anu^iibir semi-diameters of the sun are 
ob.served. Show how with the help of these data, the earth’s path cai 
he deserilied, KeoiiietricuUy. 

13 Ex])lain hoYV it has been concluded that the earth is a planet, 
ubeyin}< Kepler’s laws. 
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POSITIOX OF THE FIRST POINT OK AuiKS 
PreceM.vo/f ant! Nv tat ion 

1. We have seen that the R.A. of a star can he deter- 
mined witli the Iielj) of a Iransil insfrmnenl sind an 
astronomical clock, so >et as to indicate 0* ()'^0'',when 
tlie lirst j)oint of i\ries is in tin* meridian of the place of 
observation and that the clock can he so set, if we know 
tin* R.A. of om* utar, iii<hpen<h*ntl jf of Iftin <i/terati<nt. 

2. The two problems (//*., that of settini^ the elo<;k 
and that of determininoj the R.A. of a star, independently 
of this are in fact, as we shall presently see, identical. 

.‘3, Let a (fitjf. 70) Ik* 
a star and rrL, its declina- 
tion circle, inter-'^ectin;^ the 
equator at Ij. 

Observe the dijl'f^revcf of 
R.A. of the Sun ainl the star, 
whose R.A. has to be determined, shortly after the pjissaije 
of the former through vernal e<piinox. Let this be a. 
This heinji: the di^ereucp in the sidereal time of th4* tran- 
sits of the sun and the star, at the moment, it can he 
determined by means of an astronomical clock, although 
the clock may not yet have been set, so as to indicate 
sidereal time ahMlnteh/, 

Let the declination S of the sun be determined at the 
same time ; r/c., .sN=8. (SN bein^ the declination circle 
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of the sun, intersecting^ the ecinator at N, at the time of 
observation.) 

Observe, next, the difference in R.A. between the sun 
and the star, when the declination of the sun is a^ain 
ecjual to shortly before autumnal ecjuinox. 

Let this be ^ and let S'N' be the declination circle 
of the sun (S') at the second observation, intersecting the 
e([uator at N'. 

Then yL — yN = a 
and yL — yN' = /:J. 

/. :iyL — (yN -f yN') = tt-|-/^ ; 

also oN' =y N = 1 BO—yN'. 

:>yL-l8() =a-f 


vL: 


a4-/^-f 180" 
I 


= U.A. of the star. 


4. Itence, the R.A. of the star is known, independently 
of an astronomical clock, propt^rli/ set. The clock inay now 
b(^ set, 60 that it may indicate the R A. of the star, when it 
is crossing the meridian. 'I'lien, also, it will indicate 0*, 
0*, O', when the lirst point of aries is in the mer’dian. 
In other words, y is tlie [)oint on the equator which is in the 
meridian, when the clock indicates 0*, 0*, 0*. Thus, 
at the same time, the position of the first point of Aries is 
determine!!. 

5. When the first point of Aries has been determined, 
with due care, it is found that it has a motion along the 
ecliptic at the rate of o0"*;l4, per year, in a direction, 
op))osite to the sun’s annual motion. 

This is known as the precession of equinoxes. 

6. The intersection of the equator with the ecliptic 
is called the line of equinoxes. This line rotates about 
tbe pole of the ecliptic, on account of precession. 
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On account of this, the R.A. of a star will l)e 
slightly different at the second ohscrvation from what it is 
at the first. ‘ 

If the displacement of y in the interval is c, tln^n we 


have 
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7. In the above, we have postulat/iMl that the second 
observation is made, when the declination of the sun is the 
same, as at the first observation. In practice, it will not 
be possible to note the exact instant, at which this is 
accurately the case. In order to obviate this difiiculty, the 
following device is resorted to : — Observation is inadt* when 
the deelination of the sun is slightly in e\<‘ess of 8, 
(where the declination S' N' is ecpial to and again, when 
tiie declination is slightly less (ban 8N, say. ^ 2 . 

Then, during the interval, the (dntnge in the declina- 
tion may be assumed to be proportional to the change of 
R.A. of the sun and, thus, the moment, when (hedeedination 
wouhl be just eipial to ^ may be calculated, as well as the 
corresponding difference of R.A. 

‘ When tho path of tho sun on rln* t<*h‘Htial sphci-o Inid boon 
accunitoly trju'cd, it niusi have hocii soon appnrtMJt that the sun did 
not como buck to the same point of a sijoi, at succeeding CJpiinoxes ; in 
other words, the line of orpiinoxes points to different stars at different 
times, having a rctrognole mot'on and completing a ev<*lo in about 
20,000 years. This is known as the precession of etpiinoxes. Hipparcus 
(134 B.C.) waslcd 10 its discovery, by eoinjiaring liis own determination 
of the longitude (f.e., angular distance from the first point of Aries, 
along the o<diptic) of certain stars with those of Teniocharis, about 
150 years earlier but the fact of procession must have been surmised 
quite early in the history of astronomy. It is in fact, maintained by 
some that the Hindu Astronomers knew and had determined its rate 
before 1192 B.C. —necessarily roughly. Their determination (whatever 
may have been its date— it is mentioned in.Swryy^t Hiddhauta) was more 
accurate than that of Ptolemy, as they siipj>osed the diHpIacoment in a 
century to be IJ"- 
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'riniH, S, N , — , 

\vlit*re Sj. S.^ aie tlie two 
]>o.sitioM.s of tlie sun on i-iflnM' siilt* of S' and S,Xj, S^N^, tlie 
r'onvspondinj^ declinations. 


rpi N,N' — 8 KT AT' ^ AT AT 

N'.X. “8,-8, 

Hence, ifX,li=/3,, N'Ii=/3, N, [.=y3„ 

Mien, N,N,=^, — /i, and —N , X' 


S. Tli(‘ method is due to FIamst**ed and has the 
advanta»'(* Miat it n* |nir<'s, not tlie absolute <h‘olinations 
lint <*hanijt(*s in tlie deolinations, so that all uncertainties as 
to Mu; value of latitude oi* the platje of observation (a know- 
led<;e of which is retjuired for the determination of decli- 
nation) or instrumental and other errors will not affect the 
result . 

t). 0//V. In order to determine the position of the 

ecliptic, at any tinus we must know its points of intersec- 
tion with the ecpiator, at that time, and also its inclination 
to the equator, called the obliquity of tin* ecdiptic 

Om.KpuiY Ob' niK Mciuptic. 

The obliipiity of the ecliptic is equal to the declination 
of the sun at the solstices. 

Now, we know that 

the latitude = /.en it h distance — declination. 

If we call this /, 

/=r:-f <i> at the summer solstice. 

for, then, the declination of the sun=u>. 
also, /=;'--oj, at the Avinter solstice. 


where o) is the obli(|uity and t and zenith 


lUstances, at the summer and the winter solstice, re.spectiA'eIy. 
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W r liav(* s«*en that the ileelination of the sun 
(^han^es verv slowly at the solstices. It is not therefore, 
jM)s.sible to make observation at the exact iiislant‘e at 
which the tleclination is maximum. Kesort has in fact to 
be inaxle to a methoil similar to " Flams(ee(l^s method.^ 
[Art. 8.] 

10. Besides the three systems of co-(>rdinatt‘s already 
discussed, a fourth system of co-ordinates are in use, 
referred to the ecliptic and its secondary throuo;li y and U. 

/>e/* ^rhe distance of a body from the ecliptic, 
measured alonj^ the secondary to the ecliptic through the 
body is called the Celestial Latitude. 

I’he Celestial Longitude, of a body the arc of th(‘ 
ecliptic intercepted between the lirst })oint of Aries and tin? 
secondary of the ecliptie through the body. 


11. We liave seen that the first point of Aries has a 
retroi^rade motion alon^ the ecliptic, at the rale of 50'''^5 
annually. 

It is, moreover, found that 1h<^ celestial Iatilud<‘s of stars 
are practically constant. Hence, since stars are bodies 
wliieh are practically fixed in space, Wit conclude that the 
ecliptic is a practically fixed plane in sjiaee. 


If we rejiresent tin* e(diptic 
(referred to the centre of the earth) 
by a fixed ^reat circle, then K 
the pole of the ecliptic must be 
also fixed. Let, now, be the 
j)ole of the eijuator, (), the centre 
of the celestial .s[)here and y, the 
first )K)int of Aries (as usual). 

Then Oy is the line of 
intersection of the e<jnator 
and the ecliptic and is therefore 
j>erj)endicular to both OP, 


on the celestial sphere 
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the eartirh axis arel OK, the normal to the ecliptic. 
Thus, O7 is perpendicMlar to the plane OKV,^. 

Now, si nee 7 moves alon" the ecliptic, with uniform 
angtilar velocity, the j>lane OF^K also must move with 
uniform an<»:nlar velocity about OK. In other words, 
must (leHcribe uniformly a small circle about K, since the 
obliquity of the ecliptic (that is, the angle P^OK) is 
constant. 

The motion of OP^ about OK is, thu.s, one of steady 
rotation of the same kind as that of the axis of a to[) 
(lig. 71 ) spinning steadily about an axis, inclined to the 
vertical. Now, since the earth has a motion of rotation 
about the polar axis, the analogy Ixdween the two motions 
may be r(‘garded as complete: 



A 


Fig. 71. 

1 2. In the case of the spinning top, there is a couple 
acting, due to the force of gravity, downwards and the re- 
action of the ground, upwards. If this couple had been 
opemtive on a stationary top, the top would have fallen 
away from the vertical, the axis, tending to come into 
coincidence with the horizontal plane on which the top 
rests. As the top is spinning, however, this spin combines 
with that generated by the acting couple, in each element 
of time, so as to produce a displacement which carries, the 
axis of tire top round the vertical. This motion is called 
precessioual motion. 
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13. In the corresponding problem of the earth, the 
couple is due to the action of the sun and the moon and, to 
a very small extent, that of the planets on the protuberant 
|>ortion of the earth, tendin<< to move the earths axis, 
towards the ecliptic. 

14. Def, Solstitial colure is the ^reat circle 
perpendicular to the line of ecjuinoxes. It rotates about 
OK and completes a cycle in about *20,000 years. 

15. The discovery of precession was essential to all 
accurate astronomical calculations, especially in the matter 
of the calendar and much confusion arose in tlie past and 
still exists in the calendars of various nations, as sufficient 
account has not, in many cases, been taken of this factor. 
For, if we define in ii:eneral terms, the year (say the solar 
year) as the period in which the sun completes a cycle, 
it is easily seen that the cycle may be taken to refer to any 
fixed point in space, back to the same point or from 
an equinox to the same e<(uinox. The first is called the 
sidereal year ; the second, the troj'ical year, the difference 
in the two beino: due mainly to precession. As the second 
marks the recurrence of the seasons, it, alone, is useful as a 
piuctical unit, so that any other mode of reckoning will 
naturally create confusion, for in that case, a particular 
point of time in the year will not always correspond to a 
particular season (so far, at any rate, as it is determined by 
the siuPs motion). 

There is a further significance attached to the pheno- 
mena of precession, from a historical point of view. 
For, as we have seen, one effect of precession, is that 
the axis of the earth points to different points on the 
celestial vault, lying {huHov nidation 16)] on a small 
circle. All those stars, therefore, that lie on or near that 
circle must be pole stars to the earth, in succession. In the 
same way, the equinoctial f)oints, also, come to be occupied 
20 
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hy (liHVivnt stai>. Snoli stars aiv, natiirall}', for tl»e time 
hein*^, C(*l(*stial bodies of special iinpcrtanoc. Accordinj^ly, 
if any star is specially mentioned in tlie writings of any 
period, we may r(‘asonably eonfdude that this period refers 
to the epoch, at which the star is a polar or an ecpiinoctial 
star. Similarly, if a ])artieiilar direction is found to be 
siji^nalised, in any way, in any architecture, as in the 
pyramids of K^ypt, we shall not be far wrong, if we identify 
it as the direction of the polar axis or the line of ecpiinoxes, 
at the epoch, considered. (Considerations like these have 
l)een variously helpful to the historian and the arclneologist. 
We have aln*ady adverted to the evidence it affords of 
the anticpiity of the Hindu system of lunar zodiac. 
[lntrod\iction . ) 

1(>. Now, we have assumed, so far, that the rotation of 
the earth^s axis, about the axis of (or the normal to) the 
ecliptic is steady,’ (hat is the obli<|uity of the ecliptic 
(or the arc 1\,K) is a constant (piantity. 

Observation however, shows, tiiat this is not, altogether, 
the case. Tlie inclination, in fact, is found to suffer 
[)eriodic variations within narrow limits. 

This, indeed, would be n priori evident. The effect of 
the action of the sun and the moon, to which the motion 
of the point P, is due umlergoes (as a little consideration 
will .^how) small periodic changes, the effect of which is 
that P^, suffers a disturbance, wbieb has small }>eriodic 
components along and perj>endieular to KP . It follows 

‘ lo tix our idou8, inui^iiie u tii'cle drawn through Pol<n{n, Dravouis 
and Ih'rcuU'a, with its Centro, at the pole of the ecliptic, that is, a j>oint 
alxnit 234'* from Polaris; then, if wo describe a cone with this circle 
as base and the observer’s eye as the npov, the motion of the axis of the 
earth may be descrilKxl as sweeping out tliis cone in about 20,00f> years. 
It follows, therefore, that ‘ Hercules' Mill bo a polo star at some jK'Hod 
or other ( about 15000 A.D.); similarly, Dmeonis w*aa a pole star about 
3000 B.C., t.t’., at, about, the age of the pynimida of Egypt. 
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accord i II ti:Iy that is not the actual i>ole. If P be the 
actual (north) pole of the earth then the motion of P is 
found, in fact, to be made up as follows : 

Imagine a point to move about K with the steady 
precessional motion of a year. Let a point P have, 

at each moment, a small periodic motion along and 
perpendicular to KPq, relatively to P^; then P will be the 
pole of ecliptic. 

The small periodic motion along KP^ (which produces a 
change in the obliquity) and that, perpendicular to KP^ 
constitute Nutation. 

Again we havt‘ proceeded on the assum))ti(m that K, 
the pole of the ecliptic is fixed. This is not actually the 
case. Its change of |»osition is, however, slight. This is 
due to the di.sturbi ng action of the planet. s, the effect of 
which is to produce a slight change in the position of t]i<» 
ecliptic. 


KXKKClSK. 

1. Tli«‘ si<lcroal interval lietweon tlie tninMiU of siKlar tiiid the Kun 
when the deeliimtion of the sun is U ik I."* hourn, on a eertuiii day, and 
it is fHjnal to 10 hoars, when the sun has the saine d<*eliimtion, 

Find the H.A. of the star, as well as ihoseof thesun.at these two epochs. 

2. (liven the deeli nation of the snii on a eertain day, show how to 
describe the eeliptie. 

It. Explain nliy on aceouni of preeossion, the intervals between tin* 
passages of the .iieridinn tliron^h the same star differ from a mean 
sidereal day. 

4. Whnt is the present lonuitinle of a star whieh was the pole star 
in 15 B.C. r- 

.5. Which plane attached fo the spiiinint^ top corresponds to the 
plane of solstitial coin re r 
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I. Since a celestial body is seen by means of the rays 
of li^ht |)roceedin|[:!f from it to the eye, any deviation that 
these rays underj'^^) must produce an aj)parent displacement 
in the position of the body. Accordingly, this must be 
allowed for, in order that the results obtained may be 
free from the extraneous source of error, to which it 
jrives rise. 

)l. As the light, coming from a heavenly body has to 
pass through the earth’s atmosphere, consisting of layers 
of air of increasing density, it is refracted or bent more 
and more towards the vertical, so that, on reaching the 
eve, it appears to come from a point, whose altitude is 
greater than that of the object from whicdi it comes. 
The object, accordiugls , appears to be raisetl above its true 
lK)sition. 

8. Proceeding to details, it is necessary to remember 
that from considera- 
tions of symmetry, 
the atmosphere may 
be assumed to con- 
sist of concentric 
layers of eipial den- 
sity — if we regard 
the earth to be 

spherical. Fipr. 72. 
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Also, the laws of refraction are (1) that the sine of the 
angle of incidence is proportional to the sine of the angl 
of refraction and(2) tlie incident my, the refracted ray and 
the normal to the surface of separation between consecutive 
atmospheric layers lie in the same plane. 

Thus, a ray of light from S, say SA, on reaching the 
atmosphere will be refracted along A B (Hg. 7:!) such that 

= wliere m is the index of refraction of the 

sm BAC 

uppermost layer of the atmosphere,, and depends on the 
density of this layer and RAC is the direction of the 
normal to the surface of this (uppermost) layer, supposed 
to be of uniform density. (From symmetry, HAC may 
be taken to pass through the centre of the earth.) 

There will be refratjtion again at the next layer and so 
on, till the ray reaches the eye at Z (in the direction of 
ZS' .say). 

Accordingly, tlie apparent direction of the star will I)e 
ZS', instead of Zcr (where 7i<r in parallel to AS). 

Moreover, since the lines AS, BA and RA are in the 
same plane (the earth being regarded as splierical), we 
observe that from the second law of refraction, the vertical 
plane in which the star is actually seen is the same as that 
in which it would be seen, if there were no refmction. 

Hence, it follows that on account of refraction, the 
(tzimidh of a afar does tud ehauge hui the zenith disianee 
is decreased. 

4. In order to find, approximately, the amount of 
deviation that a ray undergoes, we shall assume the at- 
mosphere to be plane and to be replaced by a single layer, 
which will produce the same deviation of the ray, as the 
actual atmosphere does. 
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Thi>i» if j'=:tlie ap|)arent z(*nith distance (fi^. 73) and 


/• = the refraction, the 


deviation of the ray on ac- 
count of refraction, we liave 



sill (:'-fr) . 

/ ^ =u where u is 

/ 


sin z 




the index of refraction, of 73. 


the single layer by which we have replaced the actual 
atmosphere. 

Since r is small, we have 

sin r'-f cos :' = /x sin nearly. 

Hence, r=r.(/x— -1) tan z’ nearly. 

Here, /x de|>ends on the ^/ez/.v/V// of the ecpiivalent layer 
of the atmosphere ; that is, the menu (Jennifi/ of the atmosphere 
and this, again, depends on various atmospheric conditions, 
espceiallv fempernf ure and /zw.vzz/t. Within certain limite, 
however, we may take this to be constant ( = / -f 1), so 
that the law of nd’raction is given by the simple formula, 

r = A- tan 

(where c' is the a|)parent zenith distance). 

5. As ^ is the index of refraction of an imaginary 
atmosphere, which produces the same effect as the actual 
atmosphere, the constant A- is best determined by direct 
observation J 

t). The principle of the method of observation is as 
follows : — 

We observe tiie zenith distance of a body at a position 
A and again at a position B. Then, from the observed or 

' In order to obtain it by calculation, it will be necessary to know 
the manner in which the density of the atmosphere varies and the 
exact relation between the index of refraction and density. These are 
diflllcnlt to a.scertnin and are rather uncertain. 
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(ipparenf zenith distances, we can deduce the real zenitlj 
distances, on the assumption of ihe above law. If, there- 
fore, we know (on theoretical ‘grounds), wliat the relation 
between the real zenith distances at A and 15 should be, 
we have an equation to determine /*. 

7. In order to apply this method, in practice, observe 
the meridian zenith distance of a circumpolar star at uj)per 
and lower culminations at <7, and cr., (not marked on the 
diagram). Let these be r, and 

Then, their real zenith distances must be 
tan and tan 

But we know that the sum of their real zenith distances 



Hence is known since and have been observed, 
the latitude of the place being supposed known. 

If the latitude is not. known, we have to make another 
pair of observations, say, the zenith distances, r/ and r./ of 
another circumj)olar star. This gives 


*2 co)at = 7i -f -f (tan -f tan -g) 


= ~/-f + (tan v,'-|-tan z ./) ; 


whence, 


tan 




r/+tan r./ — (tan Cj 4-tan z^)' 
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8. In actual practice, it is more convenient to 
observe the zenith (listances of the sun at summer and 
winter solstice, say, -Vj, and Vy. 

Then, if m and a' are the true zenith distances of the 
sun, at these epochs, we have 

.y 4- 8 = a' — S = latitude, 

where S is the declination of the sun at either solstice. 
Hence, 

2 Iai = ^4 = -f -f X- (tan 4-tan 

If, tlnally, latitude is unknown, it can be eliminated by 
observinj' a circumpolar star, as in art. 7. 

1). Tlie effect of refraction can be represented on a 
diagram, as follows ; — 

Let S., bo the position of a star 
(lig. 74). Then since refraction 
evidently increases tlie altitude 
without changing the azimuth, 

S will be the apparent i)Osition of 
the body, where ZSS*, is the 
vertical of the star. 

10. The effects of refraction. Fig. 74. 

(/) On the time of sno-vUe ami sunset . — At the 
horizon, where : = 90% the above formula obviously fails. 
From actual observation, however, it has been fou’id that 
the horizontal refi'action ranges between 34' to 39'. 
As this quantity is slightly greater than the diameter of 
the sun, it follows that when the suu^s lower limb appears 
to be rising, its upper limb may still be below the horizon. 
Thus, the time of sun-rise is accelei-ated and, similarly, 
that of sun-set, delayed, on account of refraction. The 
effects iu the case of the moon are similar. 
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(^) On (he foi'nf ami ace of 
(iincf <, — In order to show this, let us 
represent, on the celestial sphere, 
the undistortecl disc of the sun in 
the tirst place. Let this be AB 
7o). Let ZAB be the verti- 
cal circle and Cl) a parallel to the 
horizon through the centre of the 
disc. 


the sot((r and lunar 

Z 



Then A is displaced to a ])oint A' above A in the 
vertical circle ZAB and B to a point B'. 

But since the zenith distance of B is greater than that 
of A, BB' is greater than A A'. Hence A'B' is less than 
AB. On the other hand, the diameter CD remains 
practically uncdianged. Tlie result is that the circular disc 
of the sun becomes an ellipse, with its minor axis along 
the vertical through its centre. 

11. The fonmilic for refraction can of course, be 
expressed in terms of apparent altitude, or real zenith 
distance. 

Thus, since r = k tan 

where is the apparent zenith distance, 

we have r — = tan 

where r is the true zenith distance.. 

Since c = a, ^' = 90^ —a' where a and a' are the 
corresponding altitudes, we have a' — arr/, cot ^ 

Again, /• = A tan z tan 
(tan z--r) 

1 -f r tan r 

/. rssA- tan r, if Ar (both of the second order) 
arc neglected. 

21 
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IV I LIGHT. 

li. All these phenomena are due to refraction of 
light. But light also suffers partial reflection, at the suc- 
cessive layers of the atmosphere and the solid particles 
suspended in it. The most striking phenomenon to which 
such reflections give rise is that of twilight. This is 
caused by irregular reflection of solar light, at the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, when the sun is actually below 
the horizon. The effect of this is that, at sun-set, complete 
darkness does not set in, at once, nor is it completely light 
at sun-rise but that there is a period of varying light 
between the moment of actual sun-set or sun-rise and that 
of complete darkness. It has been found that at the 
moment of complete darkness, the sun^s zenith distance 
is on an average 108^. 

13. Accordingly, the duration of twilight will neces- 
sarily be different at different places and in different 
seasons. In order to determine this, it is necessary 
to find the position of the^sun at any time at any place, 
when this zenith distance is 108^: 

Describe the celestial sphere of the place and trace the 
diurnal path of the sun, from his known declination (which 
is a parallel to the celestial equator at a distance, equal to 
the declination, viz., SS'. fig. 76). 

Describe, also, a verti- 
cal circle (i.e,, a great circle 
passing through the zenith 
and nadir), such that ZS 
is equal to 108° Then, S 
will be the required position 
of the sun,«at the moment 
when twilight ends (or 
begins) at the place, con- 
sidered. 
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If now S' is the position of sun-rise or sun-set, the 
difFerenee in the hour-angle of S and S' {viz. /SPS') gives 
the duration of twilight. It is clear, therefore, that 
the duration of twilight will depend on the place of 
observation and the declination of the sun. 

14. At the equator, P (the North ce lestial pole) coincides 
with the North point (N). Here, at the equinoxes, the corres- 

18 

ponding difference in the hour angle is 18*^ or hours, 

showing that, at the equinoxes, the duration of twilight 
is P 12"‘ at the equator. 

15. In order that twilight may last all night, it 
should end at midnight and therefore, the point S defining 
the position of the sun, wlien twilight ends should be on 
the celestial meridian, below the horizon. In other words, 
the distance of N from the sun’s diurnal circle should be 
equal to 18^. That is, the colatitude should be equal to 
18^ -f S (where S is the declination) j 

or 90°-/=:18°-fS 

or 72^ = /-f-S (where / is the latitude). 

At the poles, there will be a long i)eriod of continuous 
twilight. 


KXKRCrSK. 


1. Find tlic latitude of the phice at whicli twilif^ht just lasts all 
nipfht, when the sun’s docliuatioii is 20'^N. [Ans. / + 20° = 72°.] 

2. Find the declination of the sun, when twilight just hists all 

night at the latitude of 5.5°. [17°.] 

3. Is it possible for a place in latitude 2.5° to got twilight all 

night ? [No.] 

4. What is the lowest latitude which can ^have twilight, the 
whole night. [72°— 23°28'.] 

6. Explain by means of a diagram what will be the duration of 
twilight, at the equator at the solstices and also at the poles, 
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Aberration 

1 . In the ease of refraction, a my of light from an 
object undergoes actual deflection, in passing through the 
atmosphere, thus producing an apparent displacement 
of the object. 

Since, however, the observer is in motion (on 
account of the earth^s diurnal motion), the direction in 
which a star is seen is the direction in which light appearn 
to come, while if the earth were at rest, a star would be seen 
by means of light, issuing from it and coming to the 
observer with a known velocity, in the direction in which 
light actually proceeds from the star. The earth’s motion 
produces an apparent displacement, called aberration. 

S. Thus, if E (fig. 7 7) is the position of the earth 
(^. e,, the observer), cr that 
of a star in space (actual), 
then, Ecr is the direction 
in which the star would be 
seen, if the earth were at 
rest. But since the earth 
is in motion in its orbit, the 
direction in which a star is 77 . 

seen will be different. 

We proceed to consider what this apparent direction 
will be. 

4. To simplify the explanation, we shall assume, as 
on the corpuscular theory of light, that something in the 
pature of a material particle is emitted from the star, which 
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moving with the velocity of light, produces, on reaching 
the observer's eye, the sensation of vision. 

Now, in order to find the direction in which this reaches 
the eye, we must superpose on the system consisting of 
bodies E and cr, a velocity equal and opposite to that of E. 

Let o-L (fig. 77) represent the velocity of the Earth on 
the same scale, on which o-E represents the velocity of 
light. 

Then, completing the parallelogram, we get the direc- 
tion (o-M), in which light appears to come, on the 
principle of relative velocities ; or if we dr^w Ecr' parallel 
to Mo- and produce Lcr' to meet Eo-' at o-', a will be the 
position of the star, as seen by the observer, just in the 
same way, as, to a man walking forwards, a rain drop 
falling vertically appears to come towards him in a slant- 
ing direction. 

This displacement (era-') is called aberration. 

5. We may follow out the consequences, further. Let 
EA be the earth’s orbit, E, o-, the position of the eaHh 
and the star in space, o-' being the displaced position of 
the star (fig. 78). Also let AB be the ecliptic, K its pole 

<r or' 


A 


Fijr. 78. Fig. 79. 

0 -, a star, S the sun, E the earth (at the centre of the celes- 
tial sphere) (fig. 79). Then if we draw EF perpendicular to 
ES {in both figures), EF will be the direction of motion of 
the earth, assuming its orbit to be circular. 
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[In 6iic. 78, the plane of the paper coincides with the 
])lane of the ecliptic, while in the second figure (fig. 79), 
it is perpendicular to that plane.] 

Also, the angle o-EF represents the same angle in both 
diagrams (figs. 78 and 79). 

Then, on the celestial sphere also, <t is the real position 
of the star and o-', the displaced position on account of 
aberration. The displacement, accordingly takes place 
along a great circle through or and F, where F is a 
point on the ecliptic at a distance of 90° from S, since 
SE is at right angles to EF (fig. 79). 

6. Again, since EF is the direction of motion of the 
earth, the apparent direction of motion of S is from S to B 
as in the figure 79, which proves that the point F is behind 
the sun. Finally, from the triangle (tEo*' (fig. 77). 

(r</ velocity of the earth sin crEcr' 
crE velocity of light ”” sin ^ro-'E * 

Thus, K sin o-o-'E = sin o-Eo-' 

/.<?., sin trcr' = K sin <r'F (fig. 79), 
if we put the ratio of the velocity of the earth to the 
velocity of light=?K, a small constant. 

Moreovei’j K sin o-'F = K sin o-F nearly, since K and 
the angle o-Eo-' are both small. [In fact K = 20"‘49.] 

Since cro*' is small, we get 

0 - 0 -^ = K sin (tF, nearly. 

7. We conclude, accordingly, that the star o- aber- 
rates towards a point F, 90° behind the sun and the 
aberration cro*' is equal to K sin o-F. 

The angle o-EF is called the earth^s way. Thus, the 
law may be stated thus : — 

aberration = K sin of earth^s way. 

8. As the sun moves in its orbit, cr will follow the sun, 
completing a cycle in one year. Moreover, the minimum 
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valur uf <rl* is /i, if /i llte ar(M»f' the ji^reat eirele throu«^h 
the sUr |»erj>. to the ec^liptie. 

< For from a j)oint on a sphere, tlie shortest aix* of a 
i^reat circle that can he tli*avvii to another ^ix*al circle, 
is tlie inteice|il of the ^reat eirele, |>er|). to the latter.) 

But /i is the eeh\stial latitude of the star. 

Hence, the minimum value of (r<r' 

= K sin (eelestial latitude). 

The loeus of <r', on the celestial sphere therefore, a 
small curvilinear ellipse, with centre rr, and having tlu‘ 
following dimension.s : — 

major axis = K ; 

minor axis = K sin ^celestial iatiimh; of the star). 

t*. Ah to the path of the star in space, tine to alier- 
i*ation, we observe that this is the loeus of o' (tiir. 77) 
Now <rcr', IS |)ro|)orti()nal to the veloeitv of the earth and is 
jtai'allel to this velocity. The loeus of <r' is, therefore, the 
/fxlwfiitfik of the earth’s orbit, with referenc(* to tli<‘ real 
position of the star, taken as pole. 

rhis is known to he a eireh*, and its plain i< evidently 
parallel to the earth’s orbit. 

lU. It is worthy of note, moreover, that the displace* 
meiit curve (d' a star on the eelostial sphere is au element 
of the ecliptic — practically, a small |>ortiun of astmij^ht 
line, if the star is on the ecdiptie. For, in this ease, the 
cel. latitude is zeix). 

11. Alsu, when the star is at the jsjle of the eclipti»-, 

the jjttth becomes a circle ; for then, the cel. lat. thF, 

ite minor axis is e<[ual to the major axis. 

1 2. All these are facts of ofiservation, so that actual 
calculations based on the principle of aberiution account 
eonijiletely for the displacements ofwerved. In fact, the 
observed fact that all stars }>artake of a coiiimon motion, 
describing the hodoji^raph of the earth’s orbit in a plane 
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|)at*allel to that orbit, in the name jieriocl (<?/:., one year) ih 
evidence, the coj^ency of which, it is im|>o«8ible to resist, 
leading to the conclusion that this motion is apparent 
motion and can only be due to the motion of the observer, 
carried by the earth in its motion round the sun. The 
phenomenon of aberration, thus, supplies an ocular 
demouHtration of the earth’s annual motion round the sun. 


KXEHCISK. 


1. I'tio u|)|mrful iiiMridiuii iiititiideit uf a circuiiu>olur Htar aiu ^5 ' 
timl ItO' . Find tin* latiltidn uf ilu* ijIhuu, ^ivun the cu etticieul of 
refraction-' 

2. The npparent aliihnto of a Ktar in nin * (ind iU true altitude. 

li. The apparent /enitli <liiitanco« uf two circu nt]M>lAr tuars at their 
luoridian pannage art) (1) 30 and M) , (2) 2r> , 4*5 , find the latitude 
of the place. 

I. If the apparent meridian /.cnith distance of the sun at su miner 
iind winter solstice are .'10 and 40\ Had the latitude of the place. 

.5. Kepresent on the celcMtiiil sphere, the effect of refraction on the 
distance between two stars. 

6. Kxplain why the axiniuth of a star is unaltered by refractiun. 
Would the shape of the earth have any offcK't on the phenomenon ^ 

7. 8huw, by means of a diagram, tiie effect of refraction on the 
rising and setting of a celestial body. 

Coin^mre the effect of trefmetion and aberration in their geu* 
metrical aspects. 

M. If the velocity of the earth is doubled, what is the effect in the 
nature of the aborrational ellipse of a star. 

10. Kxplain how the dimensions of the orbits described by stars in 
space about their actual positions differ from each other. Are they all 
similar I' 

II. iniUcate nn (ho celestial sphere, the {sisition of a alar, if any, 
sttoU that the effect of aberration is aniiuUe<l by the effect of refraction 
at a given luunieiii, at a given place. 
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12. Indioate on the oelesltal sphere, the position of a star, if 
any, anoh that iU declination ie unaffected by aberration, at a griren 
momenU 


If be the star and F is the point on 
the ecliptic to which stars aberrate, and 
P is the pole of the equator, then d^P should 
be perpendicular to e-F. 




CHAPTER XI 


(Ikocextric Parallax 

1. We have seen that the direction in which a star 
IS seen remains the same, no matter how we change our 
|>OHition on the surface of the earth. This is due to the 
fact that stars are so far <»1T that the angle subtended at 
any, the nearest of them, by the greatest distance that we 
can measure on the earth's surface (r/j., the earth's 
diameter) is absolutely negligible. 

2. The distances of the members of the solar system, 
however, being of much lesser magnitude, the angles 
subtended at these bcnlies by the diameter of the earth, 
though small, are still measurable. 

Taking the case of our nearest neighbour, the moon, 
it has been found from observation that its distance from 
the earth varies (in round numbers) between 253,000 
miles and 221,600 miles. The method of measuring this 
distance is practically the same as would \>e used for 
measuring the distance of a very distant object on the 
surface of the earth. For this, we measure a suitable 
length on the ground and hud the angle subtended at the 
object by this 6a^e Then, if the distance is so great 

and the angle, so small, that the triangle (formed by the 
object and the assumed base line) can be taken to be 
isosceles, then the distance of the object is about 3,500 
times the base, if the angle is one minute. 

In the case of the moon, the base line has to be pro- 
portionately longer and the measurement of the angle, on 
aooount of its minuteness, has to be conducted by indirect 
attroQomioal means. 
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3. Def. The angle subtended at a celestial body 
by the radius of the earth is called its geocentric parallax. 

When the body is at the horizon, the eorre8{)onding 
geocentric parallax is called horizontal parallax. 


4. Assuming the earth 
to be a sphere, it easily 
follows that if p is the 
horizontal parallax, 

sin;;= L 



Fig. 81 . 


where r = the radius of the earth and D = distance of 
the body from the centre of the earth. 

Also if P = the geocentric parallax (fig. 81) gener^ 
sin P 

then — = where r is the zenith distance of 

the body, as seen by an observer on the surface of the 
earth. This is called apparent zenith distance. 


5. Now, since the quantities p and P are small, we 
may take 

sin P = P, sin /? = p 
and therefore P = /> sin 7, 
the angles being expressed in circular measure. 


6, Before proceeding to discuss the methods of 
measuring these quantities, in the case of the various 
members of the solar system, we shall briefly consider its 
importance in Astronomy. 

7. From the equation P = ]gi follows 

that if we know p, we can find D, or the distance of the 
body from the centre of the earth, the radius of the 
earth being known. 
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Thae, since, in the case of the moon the greatest and 
least values of the horizontal parallax are, 6 ['27" and 
63' 64" we conclude that the greatest distance of the 
moon = 262,668 miles and the least distance of the moon 
= 221,616 miles. Similarly, since the mean parallax of the 
sun is its distance is nearly 92,852,000 miles. 

(earth^B ra4l. = 3,963 miles). 

8. We can, also, refer the positions of bodies to the 
centre of the earth, if we know their jmrallax. 

We have seen that the position of a body on the celee* 
tial sphere of an observer is necessarily tfn angular potiltOTty 
and this is also the same as it« angular ix)8ition in space, as 
$een by Ike obierret. In the case of infinitely distant bodies, 
like stars, the variation in the angular position is absolutely 
negligible, no matter how the jKjsition of the observer 
changes on the surface of the earth but for bodies of the 
solar system, this variation — due to a change in the 
position of the obeerv'er — is appreciable, though small. 

9, In order, therefore, that observations made at 
different places should be comparable, it is necessary to 
reduce all observations to a standanl position — common to 
all observers. This standard position is, evidently, the 
centre of the earth, 

Thie reduction requires a knowledge of parallax. 

For, if the zenith distance of a star as seen by an 
observer at any place is r, then, evidently, 

2 = iTo -f P. 

when = zenith distance as seen from the centre of the 
earth, being measured on the supposition that the verti- 
cal to the observer, when transferred to the centre of the 
earth, is the same as the vertical of the observer at the 
surfaca^ 

is called the tT%e weniiJk distance and z, the apparent 
zenith distance. 
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10. The position of a body on the celestial sphere, 
correeponding to the true zenith distance is called the true 
position of the body, that corresponding to apparent zenith 
distance, being called the apparent j) 08 itiou. 

11. If we assume the earth to be spherical, the 
direction of the normal at any point on the surface 
passes through the centre. 

In this case, therefore, the azimuth of the body is 
the same whether the position be referred to the centre or to 
the observer at the surface. 

12. The relative positions can, thus, be represented very 
simply on a diagram. For if M (tig. 82) 
be the position of a celestial body refer- 
red to the observer’s celestial sphere at a 
point on the surface of the earth, will 
be the corresponding position referred to 
the centre, where M^M is on the vertical 
through M and will be aboi'e M, since 

is less than r. Also, M^M^P. 

Note that the above change in the |X)8ition of the 
body will affect both its R.A. and declination. 



Lunar parallax. 


13. Let A, B be two places in the same meridian, 
very far apart, one in the Northern and the other in the 
Southern Hemisphere. [Fig. 83. J 



Let =5 apparent 
zenith distance at A, 
:=sapparent zenith 
distance at B, 

Pj » parallax at A. 
« Z AMC, 
and P, ■■ Z BMC. 
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Thon, 

sin r , 

P, =/> Bin 

/. P, 4- P.j -p (^in r, 4-9in r.J 

= the circular meanure of ZAMB 

e 

Hill J ^ 4- Bin Ty , 

if the circular meaflurc of z AMB = ^. 

/. if 'u are observed at the two stations and the 
an<2^1f AMli is determined, we can find the horizontal 
parallax. 

14. In order to determine the zAMB, we may pro- 
ceed in one of tlie following ways : — 

(1) Since the an^le BCA is the sum of the latitudes of 
the^ two places A and B, if /j and / ., are these latitudes 
(north and south respectively), 

Then, ^4" 4" /y =: j 4" - y 

or, 0 z ^ z ^ — /| — /y. 

(2) The an^le BMA may also be obtained by direct 
observation. 

For this, the angular distance between M and a star is 
observed at A ; let it lie 

Similarly, the angular distance between M and the 
mme sfar is ol)served at B ; call it 0^. 

Then tf = ^j4“^,, evidently, if wo admit that the 
direction of the star (indicated by arrows in the diagram) 
remains unchanged, as we pass from A to B. This is true, 
on account of the enormous distances of stars from 
the obeerver (Ch, XII), 

15. For the success of this method, the two places of 
observation should be as far apart as possible and (if 
possible) OH ike %ame meridian. But this may not prove 
convenient in practice. It is desirable, however, that the 
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meridians should differ as little as |>ossibIe. For if there is 
an appreciable change of meridian, account will have to be 
taken of the change of declination of the moon, as it moves 
from one meridian to the other. But this introduces a 
complication, for apart from the difficulty of introducing 
this correction, an extremely accurate knowledge of the 
moon^a motion is involved. 

IB. The observatories at Greenwich and the Cape of 
Good Hope satisfy the reipiirements of the problem 
extremely well, their tlistaiiee in latitude being more than 
85^, and their difference in longitude, less than 18"^. 

17. F'rom the above, it is abundantly clear, why it is 
ne<‘essary for the success of tiiis method that the stations 
A and B should be as far apart, as possible. For, unless 
this is the case, the angle AMB will not be sufficiently 
large to be measurable. 

Even then, it is only in the ease of the moon that the 
method is applicable, on account of its comparative 
nearness, 

18. By measuring the parallax of the moon from day 
to day, from full-moon to full-moon, it ih easy to verify 
that the distance of the moon varies, so that the path of the 
moon round the earth is an ellipse. 

19. If we try to apply the same method for determining 
the distance of the sun, we should fail altogether. For the 
parallax of the sun is so small that such— com j)aratively 
—direct measurements will not avail. Had it not been so, 
the method of the Greek Astronomer, Aristarchus, would 
have been quite capable of giving the re^|uired result. It 
would, therefore, be not without interest to consider this 
ingenious method, although it failed — because the quantify 
to be moMured was much too small to be observed by its 


means. 
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Fig. 86. 


20. It in known that when the moon is just half full, 

(at M J (fie;. 86) the angle subtended by the line joining 
the earth and the sun subtends a right angle at the moon. 
If this moment can be accurately noted, we should know 
one of (he acute angles and, therefore, all the angles 
of a right-angled triangle, of which one side (viz., the 
distance of the moon from the earth) is known, for the 
angle subtended by the line joining the sun and the moon 
at the earth is evidently projwrtional to the interval be- 
tween new-moon ( M j ) and the moment considered. But this 
interval differs so little from the j>eriod of half a lunation — 
only about half an hour, that it is difficult to determine it 
with accuracy. Aristarchus took this difference (i.e,, the 
time of describing the ijl to be twelve hours and 

hence got a result altogether wide of the truth. 

The extreme minuteness of the angle to be determined 
renders it necessary that resort should be had to indirect 
means for its determination : 

21. Our object being to observe the angle subtended 
at the sun by the line joining two distant places (say A 
and B) on the surface of the earth, we may proceed 
as follows : 

Take another base line CD (fig. 87), which can be 
identified by astronomical observations, such that AC and 
BD meet in the sun at S ; then if we can measure the 
angle subtended by CD at the sun, we can determine solar 
parallax, provided we know the length AB. 
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Fig. 87. 

For the circular measure of this angle = - 

bud’s distance 

aiul |>arallax (in circular measure) = . 

sun s distance 

Now, the planet Venus is an opaque body which 
moves in an orbit, lying between the sun and the earth. It 
will, therefore, sometimes happen that it will appear to 
move across the sun’s disc as a black s|M)t. If the observers 
at A and B note the moments at which \ enus is just enter- 
ing the sun’s limb, the direction in which Venus is seen by 
these observers will be given by AC and DU an<J the line 
DC will really represent the |)ath of Venus, in its orbit, as 
an obnerr^^r on ihe farih^ during the interval that 
elapses between the observations made at A and U. The 
rate at which Venus appears to move in its orbit (as seen 
by an observer on the earth) is known, for it is, in fact, the 
rate at which the angle subtended at the sun by the line 
joining the earth and Venus changes. ^ Hence, the angle 

‘ Since the Synodic period of Venn* ia 584 deya, the angle it gaina 
on the earth in one day ia degree 

This i« 1 •54" per minute . 

That ia, if the planet mores from P to F 
(fig. 88) and the earth from K to B' in one day, 
then, the angle E^SF •» f degree. 

Thia ia, then, the arerage rate at which 
Veaiui morea along iU orbit, aa seen by 
tha earth. 
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subtended at the sun by CD can be calculated. Thua, the 
distance of the sun from the earth can be determined, 
provided, of course, we know the len<?th AB. This is 
Deligle^s method. 


it. A, B are taken uear the earth^s equator but as far 
apart from each other, as possible. 

In the diagram (tig. 87), the places, A, B, the equator 
AB, as well as the planet^s orbit and S are taken in the same 
plane ; this is not actually the case. Allowance has, accord- 
ingly, to be made for this in the calculation. Moreover, 
in the above explanation, the sun’s centre and the point of 
ingress are taken to be coincident (in order that the two 
diagrams (figs. 87, 88) may agree). 



28. In Halley’s method, the 
observers at A and B note 
the moments of ingress (1, 2) 
and egress (2, 4) of the planet 
(fig. 89) or the whole duration 
of the transit. 

The mode of using the results 
of observation is as follows : — 


Fig. 89. 

OoniaoU in n Transit of Veuns. 

(1) Knowing the rate at which the elongation (fig. 88) 
SE'V'* changes (about V jjer minute*), we can calculate 


since the petb of Venos Sk^roM the snn’s disc (fig 89) as teen 



bj an observer is its relative path, its angular 
position at any moment it determined by 
8rV^ [Fig. 88.] 

fi". V' are oorrespondiDg positkmt of the earth 
and Venot daring the transit. 

* The rate at which Vennt appears to oroes the 
tolar disc may be rooghly calculated as follows ^ 

From fig. 88, 

cironlar measnrs of Y'SB' 


Fig. 88, 


drciUar mearars of 8S 


staoe both the anglM are nnall. 
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the angle subtended by the paths oa'land bb' (tig, 90) 
traced by Venus ou the solar disc, as seen by the observers 
A, B. 



Hence, the angle subtended by cd 
are the middle points of an and bh' can be 
calculated : 

For, if R is the radius of the sun 
(centre S) (fig. 91) 


where c, d 



R*— 


! 


and cd:=zdt>^cS. 


Thus, cd can be calculated as an angular measure, since 
all other quantities in these equations except cd are given 
in angular measure ; since the angles subtended at the 
observer’s eye by the corresponding lengths are known, 
the angle subtended by cd can be calculated. 

(£) Moreover the actual length of cd can alto be 
calculated. 


B'V' 8 

But - nf spproxiiDAUly. Accordingly, 

anguUr rmU U which Veno< gaint on th<» mtih 3 

rato nf transit acTOM the tuxL ■een from the tMtib Y 

Hence the mognlar rate of transit 

* t X r''56 (art. tl foot Bot«)*3"‘6, approximately- 
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For the triangle ABV and cd\ (tig. 90) 
may be regarded as similar, and, accordingly, 

cV~AV A 



t.e,, 


al (in miles) = AB (in miles). 


dist. of V from the sun 
diet, of V from the earth 


723 

277 


A B (in miles) nearly. [Art. 26.1 


(3) Now, if any length I on the sun’s surface subtends 
at the earth, an angle, whoso circular measure is $j then, we 

have the relation where D is the distance of the 


Hun from the earth; but parallax in circular measure, 

a being the radius of the earth. 


Hence 



Therefore, if no. of second** in 0 and = no. of 
seconds in P^, 


r I 

we have * 7-77 = — , where we may take i^cd in miles 

P© 

and since its angular measure is also known, we can find 

Po" 


24. Obs. When the distance of the sun from the earth 
has been determined, the determination of the dimensions 
of the solar system becomes a matter of simple calculation. 


Radii of thk Sun and the Moon. 

25. Let be the equatorial horizontal parallax of the 
moon in seconds. 

Pq'^ be the parallax of the sun in seconds, 
r" = angular radius of the moon „ „ 

R''= „ „ of the sun „ „ 
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//=distauee of the moou, =:D dietaace of the suu, 
a = radius of the earth, r that of the moon, R, that of sun 

(in circular 
d 

measure). 

^ = PQ(iu circular 
measure). 

.Similarly, » . [Fi^. 



Similarly, t.r., ^ 

Ex, llie «un’i» h(»rizonUl parallax is 8" 8, finds its distance 

8*8 a 

Circular measure uf parallax *^6^6 "" D ' 


20620 5 
8 6 


X40U0. 


*93,700,000 miles nearly, 
if Cl **4000 miles. 

26. In the case of a planet, the following method 
will give its distance, if the earth^s distance from the sun 
is known. 



Fig. 84. 


Let V (fig. 84) be an inferior planet at its greatest 
elongation ; than, if the orbit be assumed to be circular 
(which will be, nearly, true for Venus but not for 
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Mercary) then, EV = SE cog SEV, where zSEY is the 

(greatest elongation. For Venue, 

EV 277 , 

nearly. 

Similarly, for a superior 
planet. 

27. Another method, which 
is also suitable for a superior 
planet is as follows : 

Let E',E (fig. 85) be the 
I) 08 ition 8 of the earth in its 
orbit and P,P', the corresponding positions of a superior 
planet, when in quadrature. 

Then, /SEP = /SE'P' = a right angle, if the earth’s 
orbit is assumed to be circular. 

If t is the interval from E to E', and the angles are 
expresaed in circular measure. 

Then /ESE' = ic,/ ^ 
and ZPSP'rric,^ ) 

.\zESE'-/PSS'=(ir,-fcJ/; 
also 27r = (jp. — w^) S, 
if i^^rsangular velocity of the earth, 

„ of the planet, 
and SsKsynodio period. 

Again Z ESE' — z PSP' = 2 Z ESP, if the orbit of P is 
assumed to be circular. 

2 Z ESP=s is knovm, since t can be determined 
S 

as well as S. 

EP 

But tan £SP=-^ : whence, EP can be determined at 
BS 

K^i ai SPi if £S is known, by one of the methods, already 
deeoribed. The ratio ES : SPmay also be assumed known, 
from Kepler’s Third law. 
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Ai^nual Parallax 

1. Having measured the distances of the members of 
the solar system, we proceed next to measure the distances 
of stars. These distances are so great, that any base line on 
the surface of the earth is quite inadequate for the purpose. 
In fact, even the distance of the earth from the sun is wholly 
inadequate for any but the nearest of them. Taking actual 
figures, the maximum angle subtended by the radius of 
the earth’s orbit at a star being defined as secular or annual 
Parallax of the star (fig. 94), it is found that Aldeberran 


E 



Fig. 94. 

has only a parallax of 116 second and Canin Minor ’^£6 
second. In other words, the distance of the former is 
1,890,000 times and that of the latter, 819,000 times the 
distance of the sun, which, itself, is more than 93 million 
miles. It follows from this, that if we assume Atdeberran 
to be even as large as the sun, its angular radius will be 
only a millionth part of that of the sun, so that, unless the 
magnifying power of our telescopes is enormously in- 
creased, a star must still appear to be a mere point, even 
if seen through the most powerful telescope.* 

' It is loterMtiog to note that Neptane, the outermost member of 
the solar system is at a distance of only 30 times that of the son. 
Hie distance of the neareat stars is, thus, groat, in comparison with the 
furtheet member of the solar system. It is, hence, easy to conclude 
that there is aa eoormoos'Toid, ssparatlDg the eolar system from its 
nee rest nerighboar. 
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Let UH now consider how secular parallax is taken 
account of, in correcting stellar |)o«itionK. 

Let E (fig. tl5) be the position of the Earth in its orbit 
and P', that of a star ; then EP' is the direction in which it 
is seen /row E. As E changes its phsition, this direction 
changes, while the direction in which it is seen from the 
sun remains unchange<l, as the |>ositions of both the sun 
and the star are fixed. Completing the parallelogram, 
PP'SE, we observe that EP is a fixed direction in 
space. 

With E as centre, describe the celestial sphere of the 




observer and ilraw EP', KP and ES parallel to these lines 
in the second figure. Then, EP is the fixed direction of the 
star, KP', the direction, as seen by an observer, carried 
with the earth in its orbit and, accordingly, PP' is the 
displacement of the star on account of annual parallax. 
Again, since E, S, P, P',ari' in one plane t^roH{jh E, in the 
second figure, P, P', S are on a great circle, in the first. 
Aoconlingly, this displacement is easily seen to be towards 
S, the position of the sun on the celestial sphere. 

Let the angular displacement PEP' be equal to p. 

Then, from the triangle P'EP (second fig. 95), 

sin p sin PP'E 

SE • PK • 
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/;=sin PP'E. 


PE 


nco distance of the sun from the earth 

8ln — y 

distanco of the star from the sun 

since the/ls PP'E and PES differ by the infinitely small 
angle jj. 

The maximum value of p is called the Annual paral- 
lax of the star. 

Let this be p^. 

rnx distance of the sun from the earth , . 

Then,i?o= — — . and is the 

distance of the star from the sun 

Annual Parallax. 

3. To determine the annual parallax of a star, we may 
proceed by ametho<l, similar to that employed to determine 
the diurnal parallax of the moon. 

[We have already considered a method of determining 
the annual j>arallax of a Hm>erior planet in art.5J7,ch. X, 
where we determined the angle SPE (fig 85), when L SEP 
is 90® and this is the annual parallax of the planet.] 

For this, a faint star, very near the one whose annual 
parallax is to be determined, is selected and the angular 
distances between the two are measured, when the earth is 
at E and E', two diametncally opposite points of the earth^s 
orbit. [Id other words, the diameter of the earth’s orbit is 
taken as the ha^e line,'] 

Let these be and 6 

Then, if we can assume that the faint star is so remote 
that it has no parallax, i.e., ikg liHe$ of stght to it 
from K and E! are paralUf then evidently, 

very nearly. 

i. From the mode of representation, on the celestial 
sphere, of the displacement due to parallax, it obviously 
follows that the effect Is similar to that due to aberratiou. 

24 
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And we may at once deduce that 

(1) the j>ath of the displaced [>osition of a star due 
to parallax, taken throughout the year is an ellipse, whose 
major axis is (or the annual j>arallax) and minor 
axis is /)o sin (where /^ = celestial latitude) ; 

(2) that the i>ath reduces to a circle* when the star is 
at the pole of the ecliptic, and 

(8) that it is a straight line, when it is in the plane of 
the ecliptic. 

5, Let us now compare the different causes, which pro- 
duce an apparent change in the jx)6ition of a body. 

These are 

(1) refraction, 

(2) diurnal parallax* 

(8) annual parallax, 

(4) aberration, 

(5) precession and nutation. 

The effect of all these is to produce an apparent 
displacement of the body : 

(1) Refraction displaces it along the vortical through 
the star, ajray frotn the zenith. 

(2) Diurnal jiarallax also produces displacement along 
the vertical, but towards the zenith, 

(8) Annual parallax displaces the body along the great 
circle through the star and the suu, towards the point, 
which the sun occupies at the time. 

( 4 ) Aberration displaces it towards the j>oint 90'^ 
behind the sun, along the great circle through the star and 
this point. 

(5) Finally, prec^ion produces a change in the 
longitude of all celestial bodies, by the same amount, while 
natation produces a small periodic change in both latitude 
and longitude. 
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When all these changes have been allowed for, it is still 
found that the observed displacements are not wholly 
accounted for. This must, accordingly, be due to the proper 
motion of these stars. In other words, the so-called Jixfd 
stars are not really fixed but have mo f tons of ik^ir own, 

EXERCISE. 

1. Taking the moon’s horizontal parallax to bo A7' and its angular 
diameter 32\ show that the moon’s radius is 1,123 miles nearly. 

2. The synodic period of mercury being given, find the angle gained 
|>or minnte by mercury on the osrth i-ound tbo sun (as centre), on 
an average. 

3 The sun’s horizontal parallax lading taken to be 8" 8 and his an* 
gular diameter, equal to 32', hnd its diameter in miles. 

4 Find the angular velocity with which* mercury eroMes the sun’s 
disc, assuming the ratio of the distances of mercury and the earth to bo 
as given by Bodo’s law 

5, Why is it not strictly true that the azimuth of a heavenly body 
is unaffected by parallax 

6. What is the distance of a star, of which the parallax is 2" ? 

7 The annual parallax of a double star is t>"'.Vl7, an<l the apparent 
angular distance between its two memliers is 15". Find the distance 
of the double star and the distance between its two members. 

8. Show that if p is annnal parallax in seconds of arc, the ditianoe of 

u 

a star is 206266 — , where R is the distance of the earth from the sun. 

Pc 

9. Show that if D is equal to the distance of a star in light*years, 

3.262 

then D=g “t/ -'. where a light-year =» distance that light travels in a year 
(velocity of light 186000 miles, per second). 



CHAPTER XII. 
Eclipses 


1. From the phases of the moon, it is easy to conclude 
that the moon is an opaque body. That bein^ so, as the 
earth f^oes round the sun, and the moon, round the earth, 
it will, sometimes, happen that the moon, coming between 
the sun and the earth, will cut off the sun’s light — jmrtially 
or wholly. We shall, then, have a solar eclipse (tig. 96). 
Similarly, if the moon enters the shadow cast by the earth, 
it will l>o jiartiallN <>\ wholly invisible from the earth. 
Theiv will, then, be a lunar eclipse. [Fig. 97.] 



Pig. 96 , representing >» 8olar eclipse. 

i. We propose to consider the conditions and circum- 
stances of a lunar and a solar e<dij*-* 
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.1. It will be evident, at once, that a solar eclipse 
can only take place at a new moon, for it is only 
then, that the moon comes between the sun and the 
earth, while a lunar eclipse can only occur at a full 
moon. 

4>. Again, at a lunar eclipse, the moon actually enters 
the shadow of the earth, so that, to all placeM on the earth’s 
surface, at which, the moon would be otherwise visible 
(f. at all places at which the moon is actually above the 
horizon), tl»e moon will be eclipsed, whereas in the case of a 
solar eclipse, the nature of the phenomena will depend on 
th(f |X)sition of the observer. 

5. Now, if the orbits of the earth and the moon were 
coplanar, there would be an ecli|)6e of the sun, at new 

moon and an eclipse of the moon, at every full moon. But 
as these orbits are in different planes, an eclipse can only 
take place, if the new moon or the full moon occurs either 
at a node or at a point, sufficiently near to a no<le. The 
reason of this will, presently, appear. 

d. As the earth moves round the sun, a cone of shadow 
moves in space. If we take a normal section (art. 8, note) 
of this cone, at the dintunce of the woon^ we may imagine 
this section to move, as a disc of shadow (cast by the 
earth), with ite centre in the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. At the same time, the lunar disc, as presented to 
the observer (full at opposition) is moving with its 
centre along the lunar orbit. We may, therefore, replace 
the motions of the moon and the cone of shadow by those of 
the lunar disc and the disc of shadow. Now, as the orbits 
of the moon and the earth are inclined to each other, it 
may happen that these discs do not overlap each other at all, 
at a particular full moon, either partially or wholly. There 
will, in that case, be no eclipse. If, however, they do 
overlap, there will be an eclipse — a partial eclipse, if they 
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overlap partially and a total eclipse if the shadow overlaps 
the lunar disc, completely. We proceed to consider these 
various cases. 

7. Let N (fig. 98) be the node of the lunar orbit and 
NE, a portion of the path traced out by the centre of the 
earth’s shadow at the distance of the moon (which must 
evidently be similar to the ecliptic). 

Let NM be a portion of the lunar orbit, E, the cen- 
tre of the shadow, M, the centre of the moon, when these are 
in opjmiiion in longtitnde (i, e,, when they have the same 
longitude), in the neighbourhood of a node. 

It will be presently seen (art. 14) that NE and NM are 
elementary lengths, so that N, E, M may be taken to be 
coplanar; also, Z NEM=00‘^, since (E, M, having the same 
longitude), EM must be perp, to NE. 

8. As both the discs < are in motion, 8Uf>erpose a motion 
in longitude, nn equal and oppsite to the hourly change in 
longitude of the earth’s shadow on both [w'w, wM being the 
hourly changes in longitude and latitude of the moon]. 

Then, fi may l)e held to be at rent and M to move alon^ ita relative 
path MN". If w© now draw EL perp. from E on this relative path, EL 
will be the shortest distance between the centres of the two discs during 
the actual motion. 



Pig. 98. 

* These discs are really sections of the cone of shadow and the moon 
by the plane Nfilf , 
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9. (1) If, therefore, EL (drawn perp. from E on N'M) 
(fig. 99), is greater than the sum of the radii of the shadow 
and the lunar disc, there cannot be an eclipse. 

(2) If it is less than this sum, there must be an eclipse. 

(3) If this distance is less than the difference of tiie 
radii, there will be a total eclipse. [Fig. 101.] 



Fijj. 99. 

10. Hence, if E, as centre and radius, e(jual to the sum 
of the radii of the two discs, we describe a circle, the points 
(M,, Mj) (fig. 100) at which it intersects MN' (ifitdoesat 
alP) are the {>oint8 of first and last contact of the moon 
with the shadow, at a partial eclipse. 



Fig. 100. Progretf of a partial oclipaa. 

If with £, as centre and radius, equal to the difference 
of the radii, a circle is described, the points (M^ 


Otharwiao, ih«ra will be no eolipee. 
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M 4 ) (fig. 10 1 ) at which it will intersect N'M (if it does)* 
will be the position of the centre of the lunar disc for the 
beginning and end of the total eclipse. 



M,, M 4 (where EM j = EM 4 = the sum of the radii 
on N'M) mark the positions of the centre of the lunar disc 
for the beginning and end of the eclipse. 

In every case, L marks the mid<ile of the ecli[)se. 

11. The condition for an eclipse and its nature are 
thus dej)eodent on 

(1) the length N'E which depends on the interval 
between moon's passage through the node and the full 
moon ; 

(£) the size of the shadow (at the distance of the 
moon) and that of the lunar disc, as presented to 
the observer. 

12 . To find the size of the shadow, at the distance of 
the moon at a full moon, we proceed as follows : 

Let S be the centre of the sun and E (fig. 07) that of 
the earth, TV, one of the common direct tangents to the 
sun and the earth, V, the apex of the cone formed by the 
direct tangents, and EM, the distance of the moon from the 
earth. 


(Hhsfwits, tiks eolipM cacoot U total. 
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Thou, the angular ratlins of tho sliatlow 
= L MEV 

= ZEMT--ZMVE 

=7^.-(ZTK8-Z VTE) 

— G -!-/>, 

whore />«,=» tin* hori/onUil |)aralhix of tho moon, 

G ==«emi-diainetor of tho sun, 

//,=the parallax of the sun, all expresboil 
in circular measure. 

18. It is founti, however, that in calculating the con- 
tlitiou for an eclipse, this quantity has to be increased by 
,^\,th of its value, in order that the calculated results should 
agree with those observed. This is, evidently, due to the 
fact that the solar rays, passing through the lower strata 
of the earth’s atmosphere are (juenched by absorption, so 
that the cone of shadow practically touches a larger sphere 
than the earth. 

14. The size of the shadow, as just reduced 
changes in value,- with the change m the distances 
of the sun an<l the moon from the earth. The angular 
radius of the lunar disc (as seen by an observer on the sur- 
face of the earth) changes also, having in fact, a maximum 
and a minimum value. We have, moreover, seen that a 
lunar eclipse cannot take place, unless EL (tig. 99) is less 
than the sum of the radii of the shadow and the moon. 

Kelipfit* limit H, — -The value of NE or N^E (for they 
arc very nearly e<pial) corresponding to this limiting value 
of EL gives the ecliptic limit. There will be a major 
ecliptic limit, so that if NE is greater than this 
value, an ecli|is6 cannot Uiko place an<l a minor ecliptic 
limit, such that, if NE is h'ss than this quantity, an 
eclijise must take place. It is, moreover, easy to see 
that.NE is of the same order of quantities as the size 
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of (he shadow un«l 1 ho lunar In otbei words, NE 

is an elementary longth [Art. 7.j 

1 5. For a solar eclipse, the lunar dihc itself forms the 
disc of shadow, while the section of the cone touching? the 
earth and tlx* surj, at the distance of the moon is the 
illuminated disc. W'lu-n tln^ disc is shut out of view 
hy the interposition of the shadow or the lunar disc, 
there is a solar eclii>se — partial or total. 

16. To find the size of this illuminated disc, we notice 
that it^- an^nil'ir radiu'^ 

[Pig. 96.] 

17. In the case of a solar ecli|)8e, however, the jwsition 
of the observer makes a considerable difference in the 
character of the <*clipse observed and the conditions required. 

IS. Thus, let S be the sun, M the moon and 



Fij?. 102. Total eclijMie of the suu. 

AOA', the (arlli (fig. 10;i). Let also 00' be the region 
of the earth, common (at any time) to the earth and 
the direct tanijcnt co!U‘‘ enveloping both the moon 
and the >un, and A\ ( he regiuui, common to the earth 
and tlic conjmjd^, cv.iu* : then, as both the moon and 
the eartli are in moli<»n, the‘'(* wil) on tlie 

earth ami it is easily seen (by diawm- .i v cone to 

the moon from the observer) that for any place within the 
belt 00', the eclipse will be total, that for any place 

' I f linea aro dimwn touching two spheren, so as to meet at a 
jHMiit, iiwsy from the centres of boUi. they furmthe direct tangent cone, 
if tiiey inset bHtmn tbo contres, they Iruiu the con j agate cone. 
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beyoud OO' but within AA', the eclipse will be jmrtial, 
while for places beyond AA', there will be no eclipse. 

19. Again^ if the direct tangent cone to the suu and 
the moon meets the earth along the belt PQ (fig. 103), 
then for any place within this belt, only the central j^rtion 
of the sun is eclipsed. The eclipse is, in this case, 
called annular. 



20, We have seen that an eclipse will take place, if 
the relative |) 06 itions of the sun, the moon, the earth and 
the moon's nodes have certain <lefined configurations.^ 
Now the moon's nodes have a retrograde motion, 
completing relatively to the observer, a cycle in 346*62 
days. Thus, in a period of about 6585 days* or 18 years 

* In other word» when the moon in in opposition at or near a node, 
as seen by the eArth, 

* The synodic period of the rerolution of the moon's nodes is 
346‘62 days, i.e., relatively to an observer ^on the surface of the earth, 
a revolution of the nodes is completed in «^46*62 days. Also, one 
lunation occupies 29 58059 days. That is, the moon is in opposition to 
the sun, as seen by an observer on the earth's surface, in each succeed- 
ing period of 29*58059 days. 

The same relative positions of the son, the moon, the earth and the 
lunar node (suitable for an eclipse) will therefore, recur in a period 
which is as nearly as possible the least common multiple of these two 
quantities. This period is about 6585 dajs. 

For 2S3 lanations 

-223 x 29*53 

-6685 

-19x346*62 

—19 synods rerolntkms of the nods. 
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and 11 dayn (or 10 days, if there are five leap years in this 
period), the node, as well as the sun, the moon and tiie 
earth will eoine track to tlie same relative })osilion8 as 
at the t>eginnin^. 

It will follow, therefore, that if a series of eclipses take 
place, duriiij^ an e|)och of ‘2*28 lunation or (5585 days, 
eclipses will recur in the same order and practically 
under similar eireumstances, during ea<*h succeeding period 
of 6585 days. 

21. This was the (lit. repetition) of the Chal- 
deans. By means of a table, carefully prepared, of all the 
eclipses during any one such [)eriod, it was possible to 
predict all future eclipses, with a fair deforce of approxima- 
tion as to dates and circumstances. 

22. hWquf'ua/ (*/' rr/i/Asr.s. In order to determine the 
fre<{ueney of eclipses during a year, we have to bear 
in mind that the solar ecliptic limits are about 15^82' 
and 18^^ 86', while the lunar ecliptic limits are 
and 12^ 

A^ain, in the interval l)et\vcen a new moon and a full 
moon, J.C., I If days, the sun moves throu<^h loj^^ 
(= 145 X 62'19'') on an averaj^e, relatively to the 
node, which is less than the minor ecliptic limit for a 
solar eclii>8e but s^reater than the major ecliptic limit for 
a Umar eclipse. 

Hence, there tnujff be a solar eclipse in the neighbonr- 
hr.od of a node. It can be shown, however, that there may 
be as many as three ecli[)se8 near a noile — one lunar and two 
solar (if a /fUl moon occurs exactly at a node, for instance). 

Thus, at each passage of the sun, through the node, 
there may be as many as 8 eclipses, 2 of the sun and I of 
the moon. And there must be, at least, one solar eclipse. 

We observe, further, that while the sunV passage from 
one node to the next is completed in 173 days, six lunations 
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f»oin|)rit;e a period of about 177 days. It follt>\vs, 
:uK‘ordini;ly, that the nuinlx*r of eclipses are somewhat 
unevenly distributed ami it can be shown’ that there 
cannot be more than 7 eclipses in the year. 

2-1. We have seen that when the moon enters the 
cone, touching the sun and the earth, a considerable portion 
— and under certain circumstances — the whole of the sun 
is t*cli{)8ed. This is, obviously, due to the comparative 
j>roximity of the moon to the earth. In the case of a 
more distant b(xly like Venus and Mercury, the phenomenon 
will be different. They appear to cross the solar disc as 
a black 8j)ot. 


’ AttBuniiny: a daily advarirt* of the ruii, reintivi* to the luxle nf 02', 
let ns BUji|K>fie, iit the flrnt pinee, the full ?noon to weur exactly at a 
node. Then, at th(‘ previous and followin^f new nuMui, the nn^fiilar din* 
tance of the Biin from the node, on an average will b<* 15 20', Ah thia 
ia leas than the major eeliptie limit for a solar eclipHe. tln*re may he two 
solar eclipHeH at that node and three eelipneM alt 0 |i^ef her, imdndin); tin* 
lunar ccli|)»e at the node itself. 

At the next node, the fidl moon will oceur 4 daya after paniuii^c 
throuf^h the Tio<le, at at> angular diutanee from the node which is within 
the minor eeliptie limit for a lunar eelipae, 'I'here will thua Iks a lunar 
eclipse .it the full moon. Moreover. «ine<! the previous new moon will 
occur at an angular diKtance of 11 12', there will l>e a solar eclipie also 
at this DOW moon, hut m the following new nnain, occ urring, as it does 
at an angular distance of 10 20', from th«* node, there will bc' no <‘clipio. 

At the first node again, on the completion of the cycle, the full moon 
will oceur, 8 days after imxsnge through the node, i.r., at the angular 
distanc*e of S" 10' of the shadow^ from the nwle There will, therefore, 
lie a lunar eelipsc* at thiK node also, precede^! by a solar eclips<' at the 
previous new moon but not followed by another. 

Thus, in 854 days (from full moon at a node to foil moon 8 days after 
paasagfe tbroogh the same node), there may l>e six ecHfises. 

If we count the eclipse at the new moon preceding the first full- 
moon, we get seven eclipses in 868 1 days. 

If, however, the full moon occurs, two days before the sun’s paasago 
through the node, then the previous new moon will occur, at an angular 
distance of 13^ 15' from the node, while the following new moon will 
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The j^eueral coiiditiong for thU to lia|){)eti are of course 
the same as in the case of a solar eclipse: 

They must be in inferior conjunction at or near enough 
to a node. 

On account of the small size of these planets, as seen 
by the earth, as well as the smaller obliquity of their 
orbits, the conjunction recjuired for a transit must occur 
much nearer to the mxle than in the case of the solar 
eclipse. This lea<l8 to an interesting result. 

Taking the case of Venus, since the period of its 
revolution round the sun is 224*7 days, we have 
since 8 years 

= 8 X .365*256 = 2922 days nearly 
= 1.3 X 224*7 -f 1 day (nearly) 
two transits may occur at an interval of 8 yeai*s. 

Thus, if a transit occurs exactly at a node in any 
year, there may be one at the same node, 8 years after, as 
the next conjunction occui*s sufficiently near to the node 
(within I day) but the next conjunction (16 years after) 
will occur 1*8 days later than its passage through the node. 
This will make it impossible for the transit to occur. 

We have further 

235 years = 235 X 365*265 
= 86835 days 
= 382x224*7 very nearly, 

so that in every 235 years, a transit must occur at the 
same node. 

occur St Ati snanlar diatancc of making three eoHpaea (2 tolar. 

1 Innar) poaaible. At the next node, there will also be three, while 
at the original node, after completion of the ojole, there will be two. 

These eight eclipeea will oorer 868| days bat there will be aeren In 
S64 days. Taking account of all poeaibte oafca, in thie way, it is found 
that the mazimam number of eclipeea poeaible in a year la a er e n. 

We conclude, aooordingly, that there cannot be more than aeren 
eclipeee In a year, nor lean than two. 
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This being the next number after 8, for which the 
above relation holds, we conclude that, at the same node, a 
transit must be followed or preceded by a transit at an 
interval of 8 years but that the next transit cannot take 
place till 235 years, after. 

The following table gives the actual occurrences of 
these transits : 


Ascending Node. Diff. 

Descending node. 

Diff. 

Dec. 15,1631 A.D. 



8 years 



Dec. 4,1,639 

June 17CI 


275 years 


8 years 

Doc. 1874 , 

June 1769 


8 years 


285 years 

Dec. 1882 

2004 



traosils of mercury are more frecpient than those of 
Venus, since its periodic time is only 87*96 days nearly. 

EXEECISK 

1. Id au eclipse, does the obscuration begin on the eastern or the 
weatem limb of the body eclipsed ? In a solar eclipse, does the shadow 
of the moon move eastward or westward on the earth*! surface F 

2. In a total lunar eclipse, given the size of the shadow at 
opposition in longitude, the size of the lunar disc, as well as the latitude 
of the moon at opposition, draw a diagram to determine the progress 
of the eclipse, the rate of inotiofi of both the muon and thu tsirth, 
being given. 

3. Show by* means of a diagram the effect of a change in the 
moon’s motion on the duration of an eclipse. 



CHAPTER XIII 
Timk 

1. Ill order to measure a physical (juaiitity, wo have 
to choose a suitable unit^ iti terms ol which the quantity 
has to be measured and devise means, whereby the j^iven 
quantity and the unit chosen may be compared, so as to 
find out how many times, this quantity contains the unit. 

2. The unit chosen must satisfy the following 
criteria : 

(1) It must be of the same kind, as the (juantity 
to be measured. 

(ji) It must be an invariable quantity. 

(3) It must be easily procurable or accessible, or 
must be capable of being easily identified. 

3. The unit of time used in Astronomy for scientific 
purposes is the sidereal day ; that is, the i:)eriod of the 
earth^B rotation about its axis, and is therefore, equal to 
the interval between the successive transits of a star 
across the meridian of a place. 

4. It is obvious, in the first place, that the 3rd 
criterion B{iecified above is satisfied by the unit. 

5. Before, however, we can be satisfied that it is 
really suitable for our ])urpose, we must co^isider (1) how 
any given interval of time may be compared with it and 
(5i) what grounds there are for supposing that it is a 
constant interval of time. 

Both these pur|X)ses are served by the Astronomical 
clock. 
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This is a clock, which, as we have seen (art. 14, ch. iv) 
keeps sidereal time. In other words, the interval of time, 
indicated hy it is a sidereal interval, so that its 
hour-hand sweeps out 360° in a sidereal day of 24 
sidereal hours. 

6. Let us assume, now, that the clock is correct ; that 
is, that the period of oscillation of the pendulum or of the 
spring is constant' and equal to two sidereal seconds. 
Then, a simple observation is enough to show that the 
interval between the successive passages of the same star 
and those of all stars are the same. This proves that a 
sidereal day is a constant interval of time. Moreover, an 
interval measured by such a clock gives the magnitude of 
any sidereal interval, with any desired degree of accui*aoy. 

7. JJef, The Local sidereal time at any place is the 
sidereal interval that has elaj>8ed, 
since the preceding transit of the 
first point of Aries, across the meri- 
dian of the place. It is, therefore, 
equal to the hour angle of the 
first point of Aries (as an inspec- 
tion of fig. shows). 



8. In order to determine the local sidereal time, 
therefore, it will be necessary, in the first place to the 
asti*onomical clock, so that it may indicate 0*, O'", O', 
when the first point of Aries is on the meridian. If there 
were a star exactly occupying the first point of Aries, the 
setting of the clock would have been a matter of compara- 
tive ease. As, however, there is no such star, we have to 
resort to indirect methods. [Ch. VIIL] 

9. Let us recall that the procedure followed is to 
select a star whose R.A. is known and observe it at its 
meridian passage and at the same time set the clock, so 
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that the time it indicates at the moment is equal to 
the R.A. of the star. 

This, however, requires that the R.A. of a star should 
be known, indei)endently of the clock and we have 
seen how this is done. When the clock has been 
set, the time indicated by it at any moment, is the local 
sidereal time, if the clock is correct. Otherwise, a cor- 
rection has to be applied, called the error of the clock. 

10. Although a sidereal day is a suitable unit of 
time for astronomical purposes, it is not a convenient unit 
for practical purposes. For the first point of Aries is on 
the meridian, it is 0* ()"• 0' by the sidereal clock, at 
midday on the 21st March, at sun-rise on 22nd June, at 
midnight on 28rd September (when the sun^s R.A. is 180®) 
and in the evening, at sun-set on 22nd December. 

11. The practical inconvenience of this mode of 
reckoning time is, thus, apparent. Since, in fact, it is by 
the motion of the sun that our daily lives are ordered, 
it is easy to see that a practically useful unit of time 
should have reference to this motion. 

The solar day, that is, the interval between the 
successive transits of the sun, across the meridian of a 
place, would, accordingly, appear to be the natural unit of 
time, but for the fact that it is not a constant interval. 

We conclude, accordingly, that the unit of time that 
would be practically useful must satisfy the following 
conditions : 

(1) It must, necessarily, be a constant interval. 

(2) The unit must never differ except by a few minutes 
from a solar day. 

(8) The number of these units in the year should be 
equal to the number of solar days in the year. 

Hence, the unit should clearly be the mean of all the 
solar days in the year. 
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12. Such a uuit is called the mean solar day* A 
clock that keeps mean solar time, 24 hours (mean 
solar) of a mean solar day is called a mean solar clock, 
It is, in fact simply, our ordinary clock. 

Thus, the time at any moment by such a clock would 
be, very nearly, equal to the hour angle of the snn but not 
exactly. It is equal to the hour angle of an imaginary 
body called the Mean Sun. [Art. 17,] 

13. The time that has elapsed since the preceding 
meridian passage of the sun is called the apparent 
time. 

The difference between solar time and apparent time is a 
small quantity. Still it requires careful investigation, in 
order that the time by the ordinary clock and the apparent 
time may be compared. 

This difference is called the equation of time, so 
that Clock time -apparent time = equation of time. 

We shall see that the apparent time can be deter* 
mined by means of a sun-dial. Hence, equation of time 
can also be defined as the difference between clock^iime and 
dialMme, 

14. In actual practice, while the unit of time is the 
mean solar day, another unit (called the Civil Day) 
is taken, which is equal to it but is reckoned from mid- 
night to midnight ^ so that our ordinary clocks point to 
twelve, when the mean sun is in the meridian. 

But as the dial face is divided into 12 parts, mean 
time, as given by the clock is still proportional to the 
hour angle of the mean sun, up to midnight, even as a 
mean solar clock ought to do, if we followed the mode 
of reckoning, as with the Astronomical clock. 

15. To find the relation between the sidereal day and 
the solar day. 
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We know that the sun is at 7 on the 21st of March. 
Hence, the sun and 7 will be at the meridian together on 
that day. 



On account of the diurnal rotation of the earth, 7 will 
be again at the meridian of the place at the end of one 
sidereal day but in that interval, the sun will have moved 
on, from 7, so that the meridian will have to rotate 
through 360° the change of R.A. of the sun in one 
solar day, before it can over-take the sun. Hence, 

one solar day = one sidereal day + the sidereal interval 
corresponding to the sun's change of R.A. in one 
solar day. (1) 

It follows, therefore, that if the number of solar days 
in the year is equal to N, then, 

N solar daysssN sidereal days + the sidereal interval 
corresponding to the sun’s change of R.A. in the year 
(f>., 360° or 24 hours). 

But as this last is equal to one sidereal day, we have 
N solar day8= (N -f 1) sidereal days. (2) 

That is, the number of sidereal days in the year is one 
more than the number of solar days, in the year. 

But the number of sidereal days in a year can be 
obtained by observation. For this, we have only to find 
by the astronomical clock, the time taken by the sun to 
complete its circuif round the earth. 
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This, of course, cau be obtained with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Thus, we get the value of N + 1 and, hence, the number 
of solar days in the year is known. 

16. It follows also from equation (1) (art. 15) that — 

(1) since the sun’s change of R.A. is not uniform, the 
solar day is not a constant interval of time, and 

( 2 ) if the motion of the sun were such that its change 
of R.A., while completing its revolution in a year had been 
uniform, then, the solar day would have been a constant 
interval of time and would have been the mean of all the 
(actual) solar days in the year. 

17. Imagine, then, a body moving uniformly along the 
equator, with the mean angular velocity of the true or 
actual sun. Then, the interval between the successive 
passages of such a body across the meridian of a place will 
be ecfual to the mean solar day. 

This imaginary body is called the mean 8Un. Hence, 
the moment, at which the mean sun transits across the 
meridian (i.e,, 12*, by the ordinary clock) is the local mean 
noon and per contra, the time of the true sun^s meridian 
passage is called apparent noon. 

18. It follows, accordingly, 

(1) the mean time is the hour angle of the mean 
sun, expressed in time at the rate of 15^ to one mean 
solar hour, 

(2) the number of mean solar days in the year is ecpial 
to one more than the number of sidereal days. 

Hence, 

One mean solar day 366*242216 
One sidereal day “■365*2422 16* 
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19. We have seen that the equation of time is a small 
quantity, being the difference between clock-time and 
ap|)arent time. If our clocks 3culd always be relied on to 
give correct time, this quantity — at any rate, corresponding 
to apparent noon could be found by simply noting the clock- 
time of the true sun’s meridian passage. The difference 
between this and 12 hours would then give the equation of 
time (positive, if this time is less than 12). Similarly 
the difference between clock-time and the hour-angle of 
the true sun would give the equation of time at any 
moment. 

20. For this, it is necessary to set the clock correctly, 
Moreover, no clock can always keep correct time ; we have 
accordingly to determine the equation of time, independent- 
ly of the clock (by calculation) and thus and correct the 
clock. We proceed now to consider how the equation of 
time arises and varies throughout the year. The actual 
calculations are given in advanced treatises. 

21. It will be observed that the difference between the 
solar and mean solar day arises from the fact that while 
the sun moves along the ecliptic with non-uniform motion, 
the mean sun moves along the equator, uniformly. The 
difference thus aiises from two causes : 

( 1 ) On account of the fact that the motion of the sun 
is along the ecliptic, instead of being along the equator, 

on account of the obliquity of the ecliptic \ 

(2) that the motion of the sun (along the ecliptic) 
is variable, i.e., on account of wiequal motion,** 

22. The effect due to each of these being small, we 
may consider each separately and obtain the resultant effect 
by adding them together algebraically. 
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In dealing with them, therefore, we may regard only 
one alone operative and the other, for the time being, 
non-existent. 



23. The effect of obliquity. — Since, in considering 
the effect of obliquity, alone, we are to neglect the effect 
of unequal motion, and since the mean sun moves uniformly 
along the equator, by definition, another imaginary body 
must be supposed to move, nniformfy ah>ng the eeliptic^ 
at the same rate. 

Let us sup|X)se that they .start together at 7 and let the 
diagram represent the celestial sphere of an observer 
supposed to be at the centre of the earth. 

Then if we take 7S=7M, then, the mean sun will be 
at M, when the true sun is at S (since both are moving 
uniformly at the same rate). 

Hence, the declination circle through S is always nearer 
7 than that through M, while the sun moves from vernal 
equinox to summer solstice (for Northern latitudes). 

Now, the diurnal motion of the earth is in the same 
direction as the apparent annual motion of the sun. Hence, 
any meridian, as it is carried round on account of the 
earth’s diurnal motion will first have the true sun and then 
the mean sun transiting across it. ^ That is, the apparent 

^ Since the celestial sphere represents the celestial vaalt, we 
may imagine 7M,yS to be two fixed carves, traced on the celestial vault. 
The earth will then be a concentric sphere, rotating about the normal 
to the plane of yM. 
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or true noon will precede mean noon. Therefore, mean 
time will be less than the apparent time. Or, the equation 
of time, is negative. The same is true from autumnal 
equinox to winter solstice, while from (either) solstice to 
(either) equinox, it is positive. 

At 7 and O as well as at the solstices, this part of the 
equation of time is evidently zero, and calculation shows 
that its maximum values are = + 10 minutes, nearly. 

'24*. (2) The effect of unequal motion.' 

We must now imagine the ‘‘ mean sun to move along 
the ecliptic with uniform angular velocity and the true .sun 
to move along the ecliptic with unequal^ angular velocity, 
which follows Kepler’s 2nd law. ' 

As the starting point of the mean sun has not so far 
been defined, let the two suns start together at perigee, 
where this portion of the ecpiation of time will then vanish. 

Then, since, at perigee, the true sun’s (apparent) 
angular velocity is maximum, the true sun will go 
ahead of the mean sun and, accordingly, any meridian will 
have fii*8t the mean sun and then the true sun, 
over it; that is, the mean noon will precede true 
noon or, in other words, mean time will be greater 
than the apparent time. The e(juation of time will, 
accordingly, be positive from perigee to ajX)gee. But the 
equation of time is again zero at apogee and, accordingly, 
there must be a moment between these two epochs, at 
which this portion of the equation of time is maximum. 
Calculation shows that the maximum value occurs about the 
end of March and its value is, then, 7 *7 minutes nearly. 
Similarly, from apogee to j)erigee, the equation is negative. 

* Or the imaginary body which was requisitioned in the previous 
discassion. 

• And opposite to that of the earth in its orbit. 
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£5. On the whole, we have the following results 
The equation of time due to obliquity is zero, on Slst 
March, £2nd June, 23rd September, 22nd December. 


and max=: 10m in February and August 
and= —10m in May and November. 



Fig. 106 (1). 105 (2), 106 (3).— The Equation of Time. 


NK> 
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The actual results are plotted on curve, fig. 105 (1). 

The equation of time due to 

unequal motion = 0 on 31st December, and Ist July, 
and max. = 7*7, about the end of March 
and = — '7’7 at the end of September. 

Plotting these on curve (2) and adding the ordinates of 
curves (1) and (2), we find that the equation of time 
vanishes four times, a year, r/c., — On or about April 15, 
June 15, September 1, and December 24tb. 

Time by Obaervation. 

2C. Time is determined by observation as follows : — 
Observe the clock time of the sunV meridian passage. 
Then the difference between the clock time and 12 should 
be equal to the equation of time for the local apparent 
noon, at the place of observation. If this is not the case, 
the clock is in error and the correction required is known. 

The Nautical Almanac gives the equation of time 
corresponding to Greenwich mean noon as well as Green- 
wich apparent noon for each day and its hourly variation. 
Hence, in order to obtain the equation required, in the 
preceding paragraph, it is necessary to know the Greenwich 
time corresponding to the local time considered. This is 
easily obtained. 

For each 15® of west Longitude makes a difference of 
1 hour in time. Thus, if M is the local mean or apparent 
time and L is the west Longitude of the place. 

Then M + = the corresponding Greenwich time 

15 

(mean or apparent). 

27. To find the local sidereal time, it is only necessary 
to observe the transit of a known star ; then the R.A. of the 
star is equal to the local sidereal time at the moment of 
observation. 
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28. Conversion of lime, 

1. To convert a given sidereal interval into the 
corresponding mean solar interval and vice versa. 

For this, it is only necessary to remember that 8d5‘24*22l6 
mean solar days are equivalent to 366*242216 sidereal days. 

Thus, one sidereal day = ^ solar day. Hence, 

if M* = number of mean solar hours in a given interval 
of time, and S* = number of sidereal hours in the same 


interval, then, 


M* 

3()5*2422I6 


S* 

366*242216 


M*=S*(l-;0 when /e = 

306*242216 

also S» =M.(l +«'). where «' = .3y3.j,i.^2iir J= 00^7:i7!}l 


and (1 (I —w) = l. 

Again, one sidereal day contains 
23* 56- 4 ‘*0906 = 24*— 3- 55 •*9091 (mean). 

One mean solar day contains 
24* 3- 56*5551 (sidereal) = 24* -f 3- 56*5554 

Thus, the factor produces a change of 3"* 55*‘9094 
in 24 hrs. or 9**8296 per hour. 

Similarly, the factor n produces a change of 3"* 
56*‘555 in 24 hrs. or 9**8565 per hour. 

Ex. 1. Express IG'' (mean) as a sideral interval. Ans. 102'" 
37 **704. 

2. To convert mean solar time at any place or local 
mean time into local sidereal time and vice vend. 

If y is the fimt point of aries, then the hour angle of y 
= local sidereal time. 
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Also the hour angle of the mean sun M is the local mean 
time. But rM «=» R.A. of M. Then, from the figure 106, 
where PAB is the celestial sphere of the place of observa- 
tion, it is evident that 

sidereal time = mean time-f mean sun^s R.A, 

For, if P is the celestial pole and 7 M, the equator 
and PAB, the celestial meridian, 

then 'yPA = hour angle of y 

= local sidereal time 
and MA = hour angle of the mean sun 
=r local mean time 

P 


A 


Fig. 106. 

or if S = sidereal time, 

M = mean time, 

R s: mean sun’s R.A. 

Then, S = M R. 

But R.A. of the mean sun is given in the Nautical 
Almanac for Greenwich mean moon from day to day. Also, 
since R.A, of the mean sun changes uniformly, throughout 
the year, 

change of R.A. of the mean sun in 1 day 

as -a 24 ii' 

865*2412 * 

i.f., change of R.A. of the mean sun in 1 hour sn' 
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Now if L = west longitude of the place of observation, 

M 4- ^ = mean time at Greenwich, corresponding to the 
15 

meantime (M) of observation at the place. 

if = R.A. of mean sun at Greenwich at previous 
mean noon, 

then, R = R. +(m+ 

whence, S = M + R. + (*) 

and M = = S-R.-« (S-R. +t) (2) 

1-fw \ 15/ 

since =14- n and therefore . . = n 

\ — n J4-« 

The first equation gives the sidereal time, when the 
mean time is given, the second, the mean time, the sidereal 
time being given. 

Ex 1. On 1909, Fub. IHth, tho sideroal time at Greenwich mean 
moon is 21* 61."* 13* *55. Show that the transit of the first point of 
Aries takes place at 2* S'" 25 * '35 moan time. 

We have, S~M (1 + n') + R,, since L=*0 
HereE.»2l* 51« 13* *55 

A when S»0, i.s., when the first point of Aries transits across the 
meridian, 

(l+nOM + B^-Oor «24 

M-(24-2l* 61- 13*-65)(l-n) 

-(2* 8- 46* -46) (1-n) 

-2* 8- 46* •45-21*095 
-2* 8- 26* -36 nearly 
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Bx. 2. Columbia College, Now York, is in longitude 4* So" 54', 
west of Greenwich. The sidereal time of mean noon at Greenwich 
on 1903, Dec. 12 is 17 ‘ 23" 8'. Show that on the same day, when the 
sidereal time at Columbia College is 20^ 8“ 4', the local mean time 
is 2* 43“* 41* 

Wo hove M = 8-K,-n ^(S-K„ + 

8-aO' 8” 4- 

01.(111^=17* 23“ 8- uiid J^ = 4' 55“ 54'. 

15 

»*5. To convert apparent solar lime into mean solar 
time. 

This is obtained from the ecpiation 
Clock time -dial time = equation of time, provided 
we know the C(|uation of time. 

Now, the equation of time for each day is given in N. A 
for Greenwich mean noon, as well as apparent noon. For 
any other time, the necessary correction is also given — 
as difference, which gives the rale at which the equation 
of time changes, per hour. Hence, the equation of time 
for Greenwich time (mean or apparent) can be calculated. 
Finally, since any given local time can be converted into 
corresponding Greenwich time, the equation for any local 
time can be deduced. 

4. The relation between loial time and Greenwich 
time. 

This is at once deduce* from the fact that each 15° of 
longitude corresponds to a difference of 1 hour so that — 

Local time ■f^==Greenwich time,* where L is the 
west longitude of the plane. 

Ex. The longitude of Calcutta is 88*^ ao' l"* 79 E. ; find the local 
time corresponding to Greenwich 'noon, 

^ Is true for sidereal time as well as solar time, for it depends on 
the diurnal rotation of the earth, relative to a star or the sun. 
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29. Length of morning and afternoon. One effect 
of the equation of time is note- 
worthy. 

Assuming the diurnal circle of 
the sun to be a parallel of the 
celestial equator ESW (/./»., neg- 
lecting a small change in the 
declination of the sun during one 
day), it easily follows from the 
diagram (fig. 107), that the 
interval from E to S is equal to 
that from S to W, where E and W 
sunrise and sunset and S marks the position, at the 
meridian passage, of the sun^s centre. 

That is, the intervikl from sun-rise to the apparent 
noon is equal to the interval from apparent noon to 
sunset. Let this interval be =1. 

If then, the morning is reckoned from sunrise to mean 
noon, this interval is equal I + E where E is the equation of 
the time. 

Similarly, the afternoon is equal to I — E. 

Hence, morning — afternoon = 2 E. 

The actual length of the morning and the afternoon 
depends 09 the declination of the sun and therefore on the 
time of the year. 

30. All these modes of reckoning refer to the meridian 
of the observer. When we wish to obviate this difficulty, 
we may reckon time from a fixed epoch, say, vernal equinox. 
Time, so measured is called equinoctial time ; that is, it 
is the interval (measured in mean solar unite) that has 
elapsed since preceding vernal equinox. 

81. Bef The time taken by the earth to complete 
its revolution round the sun is called the year. 



mark the positions at 
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According to the points of reference, however, we have 
to distinguish different kinds of years. Thus, we may 
reckon the cycle completed when the Earth goes from 
a fixed point in space, a star, for instance back to the 
same star. The period is, then, called a sidereal year. 

Or, we may take the period from one vernal equinox 
to the next, (on tlie geocentric view), from the moment 
when the sun is at y to the moment, when it comes to y 
again. This period is called the tropical year. If y were 
a fixed point in space, the tropical year would be equal 
to the sidereal year. But this is not the case (on account 
of precession). 

Finally, we may reckon this period from the moment 
at which the earth is in perihelion to the moment when 
it comes back to it. This is calle^ the anomalistic year. 

If the major axis of the earth^s orbit bad been a fixed 
direction in space, this would be the same as the sidereal 
year. As this is not the case, it also differs from the side- 
real year. 

On account of the reti'ograde motion of the first point 
Aries at the annual rate of 50"’82 and progressive 
motion of the apse-line at the rate of 11"*26 per year, 
the relation between the different kinds of years is given 
by the following equations, viz ,: — 

360^~50’^^28 860^ 360°-f ir-25 

tropical year sidereal y ear ~ anomalistic year* 

82. We have already seen how the tropical year can 
be determined by observation. It is, in fact, equal to 
865*242216 mean solar days. Hence, the sidereal year 
is equal to 865*256874 mean solar days and the 
anomalistic year to 865*259544 mean solar days. 

38. The Calendar. Just as the sun’s apparent daily 
motion regulates our daily lives, the tropical year, which 
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marks the recurrence of the seasons would seem to be the 
natural long- period unit of time^ as it is with reference to 
the recurrence of the seasons that our lives are regulated. 
But for practical convenience, such a long-period unit of 
time should consist of an exact number of days.* 

84. Accordingly, the long-period unit of time is 
chosen so that (1) it should consist of an exact number of 
days, and (2) the beginning and end of this period shall 
never differ much from the beginning and end of the 
tropical year. 

This is called the civil year. 

85. These two conditions are satisfied, as far as 
possible by adopting the following mode of reckoning : 

(1) An ordinary year is taken to consist of 865 days, 
while a leap year to consist of 866 days. 

(2) Every 4th year is a leap year, so tliat a year 
which is divisible by 4 is a leap year, except the centuries 
that are not divisible by 400, these being taken to be 
ordinary years. 

86. These conventions are based on the following 
calculation : — 

A tropical year consists of 865'' 51 48" 46**5* 

Hence 4 tropical years = 865'' x4 + 23* 15"'02'. 

Hence, three ordinary years and one leap year (in every 
4 tropical years) differ from four tropical years by 44*58 ' 
only and accordingly, the introduction of the leap year 
(due to Julius Caesar) produces a nearly complete adjust- 
ment. This is called the Julian Calendar. 

But the above difference, small as it is, accumulates in 
course of centuries, so that in 400 years, it becomes 
nearly equal to 8 days. 

* A little consideration will show, how almoit in every oaee, a 
difficulty will arise, if this did not happen tu bo the case •, e.g.f in 
calculating age, yearly profit, yearly salary, etc. 
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Hence, in order that 400 years of the (corrected) 
calendar should be equal (nearly) to 400 tropical years, 
it is necessary to drop 8 leap years in the course of every 
400 years. This can be most, simply, eflfected by regard- 
ing only those century years which are divisible by 400 
as the leap years, the other centuries being only reckoned as 
ordinary years. This reformed calendar was due to Pope 
Gregory and is called the Gregorian Calendar. 

37. This small residual difference will accumulate into 
about one day in 2,000 years and may therefore, for the 
present, be neglected. 

38. Sun dial. 

Apparent time, or time indicated by the motion of the 
true sun is evidently given by the hour angle of the true 
sun. Now, as the sun moves on the celestial vault, the 
shadow cast by a style on any chosen plane will move 
with it, so that the shadow, the style and the sun are 
always in the same plane. In other words, the shadow 
is the inter-section of the chosen plane with the plane 
containing the style and the sun. Hence, the angular 
position of the shadow will depend on the hour angle of 
the sun and will enable us to measure this hour angle, 
at any time. This will enable us to determine the apparent 
time. 

If the chosen plane coincides with that of the celestial 
equator, at the place of observation and a style is placed 
in the direction of the polar axis and hence perpendicular 
to the chosen plane, then, it is clear that the angle that 
the shadow makes with its position at midday is equal 
to the hour angle of the sun and since, on our definition, 
apparent time is simply proportional to this hour 
angle, we get the apparent time by simply reading off 
this angle. 
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As the Slinks motion is not uniform, the hour angle is 
not strictly pro|>ortional to apparent time but we have 
agreed to define it so, the error committed being allowed for 
all practical purposes (for which we only require mean 
time) by the correction which is called the equation 
of time. 

If the chosen plane is other than that of the celestial 
equator, we have to take the projection of the shadow 
on this plane and the cor res|X)n ding angles made by the 
shadow have to be determined by calculation. 

EXEBCI8E. 

1. The longitude of Dublin being 6 ° 40' W., find the time in Dublin, 
when it is 2 p.m. at Greenwich. 

2. At Madras in longitude 80'^' 14' 19"*5 East, an obfervation is 
made on September, 6tb, 1866 at 9^21* )2’ 8 meantime; find the 
corresponding sidereal time. 

If the sidereal time is 20* 24"* 13*72, finti the corresponding 
meantime. 

3. Find the R.A. of the true sun at true noon on the SOth of 
January, being given the following ; equation of time at mean moon on 
the 30th of January and sidereal time of mean noon on the same date. 

4. At New York in longitude 74"^ 1'* W., an observation is made 
at 7* IS" 10', mean solar time on a certain day ou which the side- 
real time of mean noon at Greenwich is 10* 16"* 64' ; find the corres- 
ponding sidereal time. 

6. The times of sun-rise and sun-sot on November Ist are found from 
the tables to be 6* 56* and 1* 32" respectively. Find approximately 
the equation of time 

6. Assuming that the maximum amount of the equation of time 
due to obliquity exceeds the maximum of that due to eccentricity, 
show that the equation vanishes four timet in the year. 

7. The mean lime being 4 hours, find the corresponding sidereal 
iime, given the sun's mean daily motion to be 59*8*83 and the B.A- 
of the preceding mean noon 144°. 

8. If in a certain system of calendar, the leap year recurs every 
third year, find how the adjustment maybe effected, so that in h years, 
it may be nearly complete. 



CHAPTER XV 

The Position ok a Place on the Eakth’s Surface 
Latihide hi/ Ohnerration 

1, Observe a (*ircumj>olar star at its upper and lower 
transit across the meridian. Then, if a^, a, be the altitudes 
of the star at these transits, then 

Latitude = “-i-t"* . 

2 

ForNa-j=aj Ncrj=:aj, 

if ajja-^are the |>o8ition8 of 
the 8 tar at u[)per and lower 
culmination, fig. 108, N being 
the north point. 

Then, NP+P(r,=a, 

NP-P(r,=a. ; 

2NP = ai -fa, since Porj=Po',. 

This method is only suitable for use in a fixed obser- 
vatory. It, however, does not require a knowledge of tiie 
declination of the star. 

"Z. If the declination of the star is known, one obser- 
vation will suffice. 

For then Po-, =Por, = declination (6). 

Hence, NP = lat. = aj —8. 

The same method will apply, if any other body, the 
sun for instance, is observed (provided, of course, its decli- 
nation is known). 

Obs. In the case of the sun, the meridian passage of 
the sun’s centre has to be noted. 

3. At sea, the only useful method is that of observa- 
tion of the meridian altitude of the sun or a star — in 
preference, the former. As the meridian altitude is the 
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maximum altitude on any given date, observations are 
taken at short intervals, commencing before apparent noon 
till the maximum is passed. As the change in altitude is 
then very slow, the effect of a change of position, on account 
of the motion of the ship has comparatively little effect. 
It is, moreover, of no importance, as an absolutely correct 
determination of latitude is not required. 

When the sun is the body observed, its declination has 
to be calculated from the Nautical Almanac. This gives 
the gun's declination for each day of Greenwich mean noon 
and its hourly variation. The chronometers carried by the 
ship give Greenwich time and hence the interval between 
Greenwich mean noon and the local apparent noon is known. 
Thus, the declination of the sun corresfionding to local 
noon (t.e., time of maximum altitude) can be calculated. 

Kx. The sun’s declination on previous 
Greenwich noon 

Chronometer time - 

Horary change = 

Hence, the sun’s declination at local noon = 

Longiinde by Observation, 

4-. Longitude referred to any prime-meridian, Green- 
wich for instance, is known, if we know the Greenwich 
mean time and the corresponding local mean time. We 
must, therefore^ have some means of knowing Greenwich 
mean time, at the moment at which local mean time is 
also determined. 

{a) By the chronometer. If we have a chronometer 
which gives Greenwich time, then if the Io(!al time is 
6 P.M. and the Greenwich time is, say, 2 p.m., the longitude 
= 60'' E. 

{b) By means of a suitably chosen celestial phenomena. 
If the chronometer ftiils, we may note the local mean time 


22 . 

22*^ r 57". 
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at the moment when any celestial phenomena occurs 
and if the mean time of the same phenomenon is ^iven 
in the nautical almanac^ since this time is always 
Oreenwioh mean time, we have a means of determining 
the longitude. 

Two such phenomena are of especial importance : 

(1) Lunar distances. 

(2) Occultation of a star by the moon. 

The nautical almanac gives a series of tables giving 
the moon's distance from certain bright stars and planets 
(as seen by an observer at the centre of the earth) for 
every third hour of Greenwich mean time. 

If, then, the distance of the moon, from a given star 
is noted and corrected for parallax, we may tind by 
interpolation or by a direct reference to the tables, the 
Greenwich mean time at the moment of observation. And, 
thus, the longitude is determined. 

Similar methods will apply to the ease of an occultation. 
But these are not suitable for use at sea. 

(e) By electric telegraph. If the Greenwich mean 
time is signalled by electric telegraph to a station at which 
the l(x;al mean time is also noted at the same time, the 
longitude can be determ iniHl. At sea, the signal is trans- 
mitted by wireless. 

5. It will be observed that the determination of longi- 
tude depends on a determination of the local time. 

Obs. If the local apparent time is determined^ the local 
mean time can be calculated as in Art. 26 (3), Ch. XIII. 

(1) The readiest method is to determine the 
local sidereal time, by the meridian transit of a 
known star. 

But this can be only availed of, in a fixed observatory. 

(2) Since, generally, the time corresponding to 
meridian altitude, that is the maximum altitude of the 
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sun is apparent noon, this is the simplest method for 
use at sea. 

6. When both the latitude and longitude have been 
determined, the position of the place is known. 

Such a method, however, is hardly suitable for use at 
sea. The following simple method, due to Capt. Sumner is 
the one in common use. 

For this, it is necessary to remember that at each 
moment, the sun is vertically overhead at some point on the 
surface of the earth called the subsolur point. Moreover, the 
angular distance of this place from any other place is 
equal to the zenith distance of the sun, as observed at the 
latter, at the moment considered. 

This being premised, let P be the subsolar point, at any 
moment. With P, as centre and 
radius equal to the arc of 
a great circle which subtends at 
the centre of the terrestrial globe, 
an angle equal to the observed 
zenith distance of the sun, describe 
a small circle on the globe. Then, 
the place of observation must 
be on this small circle. 

Jjet Q (not shown on the diagram) be the subsolar point, 
a few hours later ; then, if we descriljc a second great circle 
having for its radius, the zenith distance of the sun at the 
second observation, the intersections of the two circles are 
the only two possible positions of the place of observation, 
provided the observer (or the ship) is at rest. It would 
then be easy to tell which of the two points represents the 
actual position of the ship, either from a knowledge of its 
approximate position or from a rough observation of the 
azimuth of the sun. 
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It the ship is in motion, let AB, represent on the scale 
oi: the globe the run of the ship during the interval between 
two observations ( in direction and magnitude). Then it will 
be necessary to lay off a length AB in direction and magni- 
tude, such that A is on the first circle and B on the second. 
Then A must be the first | 30 sition of the observer, and B, 
the second. 

As before, we get two such pairs of positions and 
wc have to select one pair, on similar considerations as 
the above. 
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altitude. Latitude being known 3 is given by 

colat+3s altitude. 

2. /=65° 18' 10* 

3=77° 26' 26" 

Observation is to be made by Alt-azimuth. 

3. 59° 27' 50". 

4. 12* 34". 

_ / 7=56° 2' 80". 

1 3=63° 47' 80". 

6. 3, =20°. 

3, =10°. 

29 
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CHAPTER V. 

1. 6 A.M. 6 P.M. 

3. At the Summer solstice 88° 28'. 

„ „ Winter „ 46° 32'. 

„ „ Equinoxes 60°. 

4. 38° 7'. 


6. 10° 8, 90. 

14. 72000 years. 


CHAPTER VI. 

5. (*) 62 min. nearly, (n) 50 min. 

9. 49-9 ft. 

11. 32'68 days. 

13. -06. 

14. 2156 miles. 


CHAPTER VII. 

1. Inferior : half the radius of the earth’s orbit. 

2. (a) Superior, (i) superior, (e) superior or inferior, 
{(i) inferior, (e) inferior, (f) inferior. 

3. -93. 

4. -76. 

5. 4825 days. 

6. 579 days. 

8. 1‘6 times the velocity of the earth. 

9. (t) 1:2?; (tV) 16040 miles. 

10, 6 miles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1. R. A. of the star = 18*5 hours 
and that of the sun =3*5 and 8*5 hours respectively. 

4. 27° 1' 4"*64 in 1921 A.D. 

5. The plane containing the axis of the spinning-top 
and the vertical line about which it revolves. 


CHAPTER X. 

1 . The latitude I is given by 

180°-27=55°+58"*2 (tan 25° + tan 30°). 

2. Sin-' ^ 19"-7- 

3. Apply formulse 

180°-27=30° f 40°+-l (tan 30°-|-tan 40°). 
180°-27=25°+45°+/l (tan 25° 4- tan 45°). 

4. U = 30° + 40° 4* ^ (tan 30° + tan 40°) 

where i=coefF. of refraction. 


CHAPTER XL 

8. -^j — where T is the No. of minutes in the Synodic 

period. 

4. 872000 miles. 

0^*024 per hour. 

7. 11972190 million miles. 

8. 77994723*1 million miles. 

2215 million miles. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1. 1‘ 33- 40* P.M. 

2. For R.A. of the mean sun, consult Nautical 
almanac. 

Sid. time 20* 24" 13**72. 

Mean time 9* 21- 12*‘8. 

4. 3* 2- 42* -4. 

8. —16 minutes. 

7. 4* +9* 36- + -00273791 (4°+ 7) 

where I = longitude west of the place. 
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Aberration, 164 ; fliaplaccment 
due to, 16C. 

Adams, discovery of Neptune, IK 
Aldebaran, 183. 

Alt-azimuth instrument, (52. 
Altitude, 55. 

Aphelion, 13.3. 

Apopfoe, 89. 

Appollonius of Pergii, 119. 

Apse line, 87; motion of , 88 : of 
the lunar orbit, 105. 

Aries, detormina ion of, 148. 
Aryyavatta, 19. 

Asteroids, 83, 143. 

Azimuth, 55. 

B 

Babylonian system, 7. 

Biot, 7. 

Bode’s law, 143. 

Bradley, 19. 

Brahmagupta, 17. 

C 

Calendar — 

Gregorian, 213. 

Jolian, 217. 

Cavis minor, 183. 

Celestial globe, 68. 

Chaldeans, 5, 196. 


Chromosphere, 94 
Chukinjr, 2. 

Cirele 

docli nation, .V) 
great ciifle, 2(». 
meridiar, 20. 
small circh‘, 25. 
Circumpolar stars, 51. 

Clairnnt, 18. 

Clock — Astronomical, 2(X). 
Correction of, 73. 

Moat) solar, 203. 

Colebrooko, 7. 

Colliination, line of, 70 
Collimator, 71 
Comet, 144. 

Conjunction, superior and inferirn* 
12.5. 

Copernicus, 15, 121. 

Corona, 94. 

\) 

Day—civil, 203. 

Mean solar, 2<)3. 

Sidereal, 2<iU. 

Solar, 202. 

Declination, 55. 

Delisle— method of finding solar 
parallax, 178. 

Direction — Vertical, 60. 

Zenith, 60. 
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£ 

Earth— 

axU of, 44 
dinrnal motion, 88. 
orbit of, 87. 
rotation of, 44. 
shape of, 46. 
zones of, 98, 

Gast point, 51. 

Eco«ntricity of elliptir orbit — 

Earth, 86. 
Ifoon, 102. 

Kolipses — annular, 195. 

Lunar, 188. 

Solar, 188. 

Conditions of, 93, 189. 
Frequency of, 19(3. 

Max. and rniu. number, 
198, 

Ecliptic, 83. 

Ecliptic limits, 198, 

Glonf(ation, 126. 

Equation of time, 203. 

Curves shewing variations, 209. 
Vanishes for times yearly, 210. 
Equator — celestial, 61. 

terrestrial, 29. 

Equatorial telescope, 62. 

Equinoxes, 89. 

precession of, 148. 

Error of transit instrnment, 66. 
eollimaiion, 09. 
deviation, 68. 
level, 67. 

residual error, 67. 

Eudoxus, 119. 

F 

Flamsteed, method of finding the 
first point of Aries, 150. 
Foxoault— pendulum experiment, 40. 


0 

Galileo, 17. 

Gravitation, law of, 136. 
Gregorian calendar, 218. 


H 

Halley — methods of finding solar 
parallax, 178. 

Halley’s comet, 146. 

Harvest moon, 112. 

Heliocentric system, 124. 

Horschell, 142. 

Hi and Ho — prediction of eclipses, 
4. 

Horizon, celestial, 61. 

Hour angle, 55. 


.1 

Jupiter — 

dark bolts of, 142. 
Satellites of, 141. 


K 

Kepler’s laws. 16, 122. 
Krittika, 6. 


L 

Latitude by obserration, 220. 
Latitude — celestial, 161. 

Phenomenon of day and night 
at diff. latitudes, 80-91, 
terrestrial, 80, 
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Leverrier, discovery of Neptune, 
18. 

Libration of the moon, 110, 

Longitude by observation, 221. 

Longitude — celestial, 151. 

terrestrial, 30. 

Lunar mountains, 115. 

M 

Manazil, 7. 

Mars — habitability of, 188. 
Satollites'of, 141. 

Mercury — 129 transits of, 19^1. 

Meridian, 20 ; altitude, 05 ; celes- 
tial, 61. 

Meteors, 32. 

Moon — distance from the earth, 
102, 172} harrest moon, 
112; inclination of the path 
to the ecliptic, 101 j eccen- 
tricity of the orbit, 102; 
libration, 110; motion of, 
102; i>ath, 101 ; periodic 
time found, 104 ; phases, 
106; physical features, 114; 
radios of, 180-, retardation, 
111 ; revolution of nodes, 
106 ; rotation of, 108. 

N 

Nakshatras, 7. 

Nebulse, 34. 

Neptune— Kliscovory of, 18. 

satellites, 141, 

Newton, 16, 

law of universal gravitation, 
136. 

Nodes— moon's, 104* 

North pcant, 51. 

Noon — apparent, 205. 

local mean, 205. 


0 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, 150 ; 
how found, 150. 

Opposition, 126. 

P 

Parallax — annual parallax, 183 ; 
displacement due to annual 
piirallax, 185 ; geocentric, l7l ; 
horizontal, l7l ; law of, 171 ; 
lunar parallax found, 173 ; of 
the moon, 172 ; of a star, 185 ; 
of the sun, 178. 

Pendnluni experiment to prove 
earth’s rotation, 40. 

Perigee, 89. 

Perihelion, 133. 

Phases — of the moon, 105. 

of the planets, 129. 

Phobos— an exception as regards 
period of rotation round Mars, 
141. 

Photosphere, 94. 

Planets, 33, direct and retrograde 
motion, 118; distances from 
the earth, 181 ; habitabilitjr of, 
138; inclination and occentri- 
city of orbits, 139 ; interior 
and exterior, 143, motions as 
stated in the Suryya Siddhanta, 
1 19 ; path of, 133 ; phases, 127 ; 
physical features, 41 ; rotation, 
139; satellites, 141; superior 
and inferior, 124; stationary 
points, 125. 

Plato, 119. 

on motion of planets, 14. 

Pleiades, 6. 

Pole— celestial, 60. 

movement of, 164. 
terrestrial, 50. 
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PrecesHion, 12, 148. 
iVeceiB tonal motion, 152. 
Proiiiinencea, 9^1. 

Proper motion, 187. 
I^toleinaie Hystorii, 14. 
Pythapforian Rysiom, 15, 121. 


Qiiadratiire, 120, 


H 

UafthiR, 0. 

Rectification of prlobo, 58. 
Refraction, 150; coiifltant of refrac- 
tion found, 158; offocf, 157; 
exprcsaioii for, 158 ; effect on 
the time of an nriao and aiinsot, 
160; on Hotar and lunar diacs, 
101 

Right aacenaion, 57. 

RigviKla Sanghita, 5. 

Rotation — of the earth, 44 

of the moon, 108. 
t>f the planets, 
of the sun, 07. 

S 

Saros, of the Chaldeans, 5, 190. 
Satellites, 34. 

of the planets, 141 . 

Satnrn, rings, 142. 

satellites, 141. 

Seasons, 88, 93, 

Sextant, 75. 

Sidereal day, 58, 200. 
period, 103. 
year, 18, 216. 


Sien, 7. 

Signs of the Zodiac, 0, 0. 

Solar system, table of, 140, 

Solstices, 80. 

Solstitial colure, 15.3. 

South point, 51, 

Spectroscope, 95. 

Spectrum, 95. 

Sphere dolined, 25. 

celestial 36, 48, 

Stars — circumpolar, 54. 

parallax and distance of, 183. 

Stationary points, 118, 125. 

Snb-solar point, 223. 

Sun — apparent path on the celestial 
vault, 79 ; atmosphere of, 94 ; 
heat from, 93; mean ‘snn, 205 ; 
radius of, 180; rotation of, 97 ; 
spectrum of. 95 ; 8nnspot.R, 
96. 

Sundial, 218. 

Suryya Siddhanla, 10, 81, 119. 

Synodic period, 103. 


T 

Time, 2tX) ; apparent, 203 ; 
conversion of, 211 ; 
equinoctial, 215; mean time, 
205. 

Tithis, 6, 9. 

Ti*anS!t-circle, transit instrument, 
64, 

Transit of Venus across the sun’s 

disc, 197. 

Tropical year, 13, 216. 

Twilight, 162, duration of, 163 ; 

lasting all night, 163. 

Tycho Brahe, 13, 121. 

Tyohonic system, 126, 
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u 

Ui*anu8 — discovery Df, 18. 
satellites, 141. 

V 

Varaba Mihir, 17. 

Variation of day and night, 89, 91. 
Venus — morning or evening atari, 

127. 

phases of, 129. 
transit of, 198 


Y 

Yao, 3. 

Year, 215, anomalistic, 216, civil 
217; sidereal, 216; tropical, 
216. 


Zenith, 50. 

Zenith distance, 55. 
Zodiacal system, 7, 10. 


Weber, 7. 

West point, 51. 
Whitney, 7. 








